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GRAPES, LUSCIOUS GRAPES, FOR WHICH DR, AND MRS. JENNINGS HAVE FOUND A SPLENDID LOCAL MARKET 
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“Some few years ago I “In August, 1920,1 pur- “I have been using Good- 
bought a Peerlessequipped chased a new Studebaker year Cord Tires with the 
ith Goodyear Cords. equipped yiidaafegody beveled Ali-Weather Tread 
rhese tires gave me over Cord e on my Nash for the past 
three yearsofdailyservice. 1922¢2% 8,200 miles, and figure they 
| do not believe there is a mare far 2bove the average 
better tire made than “tires that can be bought.” 
Goodyear.’’—W. 2a Crype C. Smitu, Mc- 
Brown, Americus, Ga. *enzie, Tenn. 
° ° 
thave driven my Buick 
an 21,000 miles, over 
4roads, through ice and 
in winter, and still 
two of the original 
ear Cord Tires with 
veled All-We: pou 
and they look as if 


id go at i st 
















© ° 


FTwo of the Goodyeaf 
Cord Tires on our Oldf 
mobile were put on th, 
spare bracket after 16,4 
miles, when my 
started on a long 
Canada; the oth 
have now gone 


mijies. This mi r 3,000 miles yet. 

cludes mud and er two went 13,500 

othe road lroad ce nd 14,382 mil 
Mr He: i beat it? Louis 


i, Haverstraw, N.Y 


Brunst he iV. J. 





This Iss ue and Next 











WE WANT YOU AS 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


coupled with tl 


WHAT ABOUT THE 


sera ed SITUA TION? ? cotton 











4 t-- satisfaction delivered users by Goodyear Cord Tires is proverbia!. 
That satisiaction now is deeper 2nd more intense than ever before. 
The brilliant performance of the new Goodyear Cord Tire with the 
beveled All-Weather Tread is the reason. Read what these typical 
Goodyear users say, then ask oust if the tires that are good enough 
to win such enthusiastic approval are not the tires you want on your car. 
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The Ptogressive Fe 


Shaped Right to 
Shed Right 


If you have black-land, 
“‘buckshot”’ or other heavy 
soil, you want a plow that 
sheds. Shedding ability in 
such soil has made the 
John Deere BR famous. 


The BR Penetrates 
Like a Dagger 
Share has sharp poiat wit 
correct suction. Narrow taper- 
ing moldboard handles the fur- 
row slice properiy and sheds 
with minimum resisiarice. Un- 
usually long beam makes ploy, 

run steaay. 

A BR really never wears out 
in service. Moldboard is made 
of genuine soft-center steel, 
Heavy, one-piece steel frog 
holds beam and bottom parts 
rigidly together. Solid steel 
landside is protected from wear 
by detachable chilled hee 
High-grade oak handles are 
substantially braced and at- 
tached. Unusually strong vi 

Be ready with a BR n g 
time. Your John Deere dea can 
furnish the size you wz 

WRITE TODAY for free fo! er 

Address John Deere ne, 

Ill., and ask for folder CR 63 
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rork Union Military Academy 


A Christian School for Boys and Young Men. 
| ' | ' ( el! 





COL. N. ERKINS, FORK UNION, VA. 








114-A_ S. Frederick St., 
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i Demand Increases Daily for 


STRUVEN’S 





Send for FREE FOLDER 






Write for Free Folder and Samples 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD 
—_ 


























, 
N. C. ‘State College of Agriculture and Engineeri ing | 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 





FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN AGRICULTURE, 1 ‘ te MISTRY IN CTViL ENGINEERING IN 
ELECTRICAL 1] ERIN N PGT NGT RING. IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
IN TEXTILE MAN ACTURIN( IN TEXTILE ¢ {EMISTRY AND DYEING, IN ECONOMICS, IN 
GENERAL SCTE F 
TWO YESR COURSES in AGRICULTURE MEK HANTC ARTS, ij TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
0 \ i OURSE IN AUTO MECHANI 

SESSION 1923-2 f, B EGINS SEPTEMBER 4 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS—For Free? : 15 units; English, 3; History, 2: Mathematice 
For Cet r, Illustrated Cireulars andl Er i 2 Blanks, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar 


Ruberoid vt Asphalt Shingles 


“BUDD-P/PER ROOFING 




















ROOFING 


GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING 


GALVANIZED SHINGLES 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLE 


RIDGE ROLL VALLEY. GUTTERS. 
LDUWN SPOUTS 

State Surfaced Roofing $2.33 a roll 

Shingle Roil Roofing 63.75 a roll 


Asphalt Roofing :— $1.75. 
t.ply, $1.15; 2-ply, $1.49; S-oY 
ply, $ 4.00 a sever 


Flex-A-Tile 4-stnb Asphalt Shingles 38.00 a vam 
Fiex-A-Tile tadividwal Asphalt 

Shingles $6.50 a oat 
Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6. 7. & 


1@ and (2 ft. tong, h. 50 a 100 square fet 
if goods are nationally advertised breads 
stock — tend yua 


. 
n fretabt 
co, 


DURHAM, N. C 


























A Good School and a Good Home 
| for Y ng Womer 


PLEASANT 
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| MONT AMOENA SEMINARY Yexn 
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rrovament nis scion |) MELE END ROOFING 
I 3 i for and we . ‘ wit . 

i 1-Ply. Smooth So-rf aaad $0.85 per roll 
ire fully accredited by the | 2-Piv, Smoecth Surfeced 1.05 per roll 
’ t of A 1 Com | 2. Ply mocth Serriaecd 1.35 per roft 
Soh Siete Surface, red of green 1.65 per rnét 
WRITE FOR CATALOG ee anion hetnarene * 

a — “ - * eet long 50 a 100 square t. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO. 

ASHEVILLE, N. ©. SPARTANBURG, S. C. RICHMOND, VA. 
a 
NERS Ais EY li I: Neale Ra cs 
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ON’T let the Mexican bean beetle take possession 
of your farm, If you are not prepared to fight 
this new and rapidly spreading enemy, then write 
your entomologist for instructions. 
7 * * 

Watch for the red spider. The boll weevil thrives 
best in damp weather but the spider delights in drouth 
and heat. Pull and burn the cotton stalks as soon as 
this insect appears. Pull not only the stalks badly in- 
jured but others near the injured ones. 

* * * 

Keep cotton clean by very frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion. This will help in fighting the boll weevil, help the 
cotton grow and fruit, and help keep the land in good 
physical condition. 

* * * 

Anothe: 
ing material for fall-sowed legumes. 
soon be here. Let’s remember—but not 
foolish virgins. 


call for lime, seeds, fertilizers, and inoculat- 
Seeding time will 
emulate—the 


x * x 


Hay shortage next spring and summer can be over 


come by sowing crimson clover, oats, and vetch this fall, 
and a shortage of grain feed, by sowing oats. An oat 
crop coming in next June will make the corn go further 
and impri the ration of animals working in tl 
summer, 
* * aa 

If you contemplate building a residence, barn, chicken 
house, hog house, granary, tool house, or intend to put 
ina water supply or lighting system or put up a fence, 
then sex ur county agent, talk the matter over with 
him in rezard to plans, location, etc., and ask your state 
extension services for plans and specifications. This 
will give you the advantages of specialized help without 


the asking. 


I._—What to Plant August 18-31 


.HE following crops may be planted all over the 
Carolinas and Virginia the latter half of August. 
In the northern parts of Virginia and in the 
higher altitudes it is a little late for 


cost, just for 


August 1 shows that much of this late corn had not 
been cultivated as carefully as it should have been. A 
large number of fields in which the corn was knee high 
or less had been given less than two cultivations and 
some fields of this corn had in them the promise of a 
better crop of crabgrass hay than of corn. 

Weeds grow faster in July and August than in April 
and May. Corn needs all the moisture it can get in the 
warmer months. Weeds rob the land of moisture. 
Cultivation kills weeds and conserves moisture. The 
yield of late corn depends more upon moisture than on 
anything else, and the only way we have of supplying 
moisture for this crop is by cultivation. Cultivate often 
and always after each rain when the ground becomes 
dry enough. Next to clean, earth mulch-producing cul- 
tivation, a top-dressing of nitrate of soda just before 
tasseling (100 to 200 pounds per acre) is the most im- 
pertant thing to insure a good yield of good grain, 


II[.—Seeding Dates for Crimson Clover 
ERE seeding dates f 
‘ 


for annual or 
crimson clover in our \ 


irginia-Carolina territory. 


are the best 








We suggest that the land be gotten ready in ad 
vance in order that the seed may go into the ground 
when the first good rain occurs about the time of the 
early date: 

Central Virginia and Mountains of North Carolina, 
\ugust 15 to September 15; Piedmont North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Eastern Virginia, August 25 to 
September 25; Eastern North Carolina and Central 
South Carolina, September 5 to October 5; on-eoast of 
the Carolinas, September 15 to October 18, 

y 

IV.—Is Land Ready for Fall-sowed 


Crops ? 


N A recent issue attention was called to the increased 
yields of small grain sowed on land plowed early 
neglect 


summer plowed. If circumstances or have 


prevented the plowing of land that is to be sowed this 


The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


fall, much can be gained by plowing now. Land that 
has been plowed for such crops needs to be kept in good 
condition by stirring the soil surface. Broadcasted crops 
like small grain, clovers, vetch, alfalfa, pastures and 
meadows often, very often fail for no other reason than 
that the land they occupy was not properly prepared— 
not cultivated at the only time land for broadcast crops 
can be cultivated, which is before planting. 


If the land intended for fall sowing was well pre- 
pared and sowed to a summer legume for plowing 
down, then do this plowing down at least a few weeks 
before the fall crop is to be seeded. If the summer 
crop is to be mowed for hay, is free of grass and weeds 
and if the soil is in good physical condition, then disk- 
ing may supply all needed preparation; but if the stub- 
ble is heavy and weedy, then give the same treatment 
that would be given if the summer legume were plowed 
In all cases, however, disk thoroughly before 


Then disk, harrow, or use the cultipacker af- 


down. 
turning. 
ter turning. 

If rain falls, stir the surface promptly as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to be stirred. If it is inclined to 
run together and bake, then nothing will do this sti 
better than the harrow If the surface is 
mellow, then use the spike-tooth set 
and if half-lap or harrow. 
Keep the seedbed covered This 
will seedbed same 


time keep down weeds. 


V.—Let’s Make Terraces—and Keep 
Them Made 


N MAKING worn and washed 
important step one should take is to tind out what 
Nine out of ten worn fields that 
are rolling are made poor by soil-washing. The remedy 
is the Mangum terrace, rotation, and better tillage. As 
from from now on to 


ring disk 
loose or harrow 


slanting necessary double 


mulch 
the 


with an earth 


preserve eood condition and at 


fields fertile, the first 


made them poor. 


land becomes released crops 
early spring, why not start making terraces? Why let 
the profit you are entitled to when you plow down 


humus-making materials or apply fertili- 





those marked “L.” In the lower half of 
South Carolina and in coastal North Car- 


Cotton Farmers Co-operate in Selling Poultry 





olina, it is a little early for those marked 
=.” 

Rape ° 

Red clover 
Rutabaga, L 

Rye 

Sudan grass, L 
Sw eet clover 
Timothy 

Vetch 
White 





Orchard 
Pasturs 


grass clover 


mixtures 

The following vegetables may be plant- 
ed all over Virginia and the Carolinas, 
In North: rn Virginia and higher altitudes 
it is a little late to plant those marked 
‘L.” In the lower half of North Caro- 
lina and in coastal North Carolina, it is a 
little early to plant those marked “E.” 











ine - y one 


zer be lost by washing away? If you are 
skeptical of the value of the Mangum ter- 
ask is that you terrace 
a fair trial 


race, then all we 
one field properly 
for three 


and give it 
years. 

been in crops 
looking 


Terraced land that has 
since last needs careful 
over so that weak or broken terraces may 
be found and repaired. A break or over- 
flow in a terrace will become larger and 
larger after each rain. The longer such 
places.are left unrepaired, the more seri- 
ous they As come off, 
plow up or replow the terraces and then 
break the land. Before and after plowing 
up and breaking, each terrace should be 
inspected. It is ten to a hundred times 
cheaper and better to prevent a break in 


spring 


become, crops 











Bean, bush, L Kale 

Ret Kohl-rabi 
abbage (plants) Lettuce 
arrot Mustard, E 


Cauliflower (plants) Onion (sets) E 


oa (plants) Parsley cooperative sales have been held has had no commissions to pay, no 

( eas, gz P S es ads af , inni 
Collard (plants) L pears, wardes and 105 carloads of poultry sold shipping coops to buy, no losses or 
an L Rape in Georgia. Sales have been held in shrinkage, in fact has had no risk or 

ss sim ar ° e ° 
Endive Tam all sections of the state and in 49 gamble. He has been able to market 
different counties. Turner County inferior specimens that cc : 
Among the flowers that may be started . + a I “s ould not be 
“ leads, having marketed eight car- sold locally. 


Sea now are cornflowers, dianthus, 
mium, foxglove, hollyhock, candi- 
m lily, mignonette, pansy. 


1—Don’t Neglect Late Corn 


Records 


loads._ It is 
two carloads of poultry in 
County two years ago. 


GEORGIA FARMERS LOADING OUT A CO-OPERATIVE CAR OF POULTRY 
URING the past 12 months 119 


fore due to the sales. Also the farmer 


most important result of the sale is 


EATHER conditions in the spring 


their chickens than they would other- 


a terrace than to have to repair it. The 
longer a break remains unrepaired, the 
worse it gets. 





IME should be applied to land after 
breaking and be followed by disking. 
Mix it well with the soil, and, for alfalfa, 
apply not less than two tons. In a ma- 
jority of cases four tons would be better. 


doubtful if there were ' a a ne are gr 
T : The poultry industry of the state One ton may be sufficient for vetch, bur, 
lurner has increased $1,500,000 value in 12 Y : 
as . ly ‘* , An value in 14 red, and alsike clovers. An unnecessarily 
chat eaktaiihtins local 7 rk gr =e al oie © a heavy application of ground limestone 
S y a de icipa OCe d P E -ve > > ° - . . ° 
ney" poe & eres ee eee. eee ae will do no harm while an insufficient 


quantity for the needs of the soil may re- 


a 


Be acres of late corn being planted 


were responsible for thousands of 


q than has been the custom. Observa- 


wise have received. 
this direct saving, the local markets 
have been much higher than ever be- 


the realization by many that poultry 
is a profitable cash crop on the farm. 
More and better attention is given to 
poultry on. all farms. J. H. WOOD. 


In addition to 











b about twenty counties about 


_ 


sult in failure. 


Lime, inoculation when necessary, and 
proper preparation are the price of suc- 
cess with the clovers and alfalfa. 
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What About the Cotton Situation? 


HENEVER cotton farmers meet at this season 
of the vear cotton is almost certain to be the 
chief tonic of conversation. The questions most 
hat is the condition of the crop? What 
Ilow much damage are 


discussed are, v 
will be the size of the crop? 
the boll weevils doing, and what price will cotton bring 
this fall? 

All agree that the crop got a late and poor start, over 
much of the cotten growing area. In North Carolina 
and Texas, which planted nearly 40 per cent of the 
38,287,000 acres planted, the crop has been in better 
coudition than elsewhere from the start. But to one 
who has seen the crop over a large part of the Belt one 
month ago and now, the improvement in those sections 
where it looked worst a month ago is almost beyond be- 
lief. Most people thought the July report of the 
United States Crop Reporting Board too high both as 
to acreare and as to condition. The acreage estimate 
was probably as accurate as such estimates can be ex- 
pected but the condition report was certainly too high. 

Conditions today seem to indicate a crop of from 
17,000,000 to 11,500,000 bales, or possibly if conditions 
remain favorable as much as 12,000,000 hales may be 
produced, but this looks like too high an estimate at 
present. There is yet time for sufficient boll weevil 
damage to reduce the erop below 11,000,000 bales, but 


present indications point to about a 14,500,000-bale 
crop. 
The weevil damage is “spotted” as usual. Some com- 


paratively small areas are being damaged severely, but 
en the whole there is no question but owing to the 
weather conditions during the last month there is so far 
much less weevil damage over the Belt as a whole this 
year than last. Of course, there is yet time for severe 
boll weevil damage, especially in the middle third of 
the Cotton Belt, but we now have good reason to hope 
for Tess boll weevil damage than eapected earlier in the 
season. 

If we are to grow a fair crop of cotton, anywhere 
from 10,500,000 to 12,000,000 bales, then the all-im- 
portant question is, how much are we to get for it? 
There are a few facts which seem to indicate quite 
clearly that a crop of cotton not to exceed 12,000,000 
bales should bring from 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

During each of the last two years there hms been used 
considerably over 12,000,000 bales of American cotton. 
During the cotton year just closed over 12,000,000 bales 
of American cotton have been used at an average price 
not far from 25 cents a pound. The people of the 
world and business and financial conditions are better 
than a year ago or two years ago. Why then should 
the world not take 12,000,000 bales of American cotton 
of the crop of 1923 at as good a price as during last 
year ? 

Whatever American cotton is used during the next 
year must come from the crop of 1923, for there is 
less carry-over than normal and not a bale more than is 
necessary to supply the trade from August I until the 
new crop gets into the channels of trade. 

Those who claim to believe that less American cot- 
ton will be used this year than Ls cite the fact that 


RPULLS WCE during the y 





ust closed than the leader i 


year before. ‘Fhis ts true, but foreign conntries took 
less cotton from us than they used last year, for their 
stocks of American cotton are now only abeut half 
what they were a year ago and lower than normal. May 
not this mean that they will be forced to take more cot- 
ton from us next year than they did last year? 

Moreover, American spinners used more cotton dur- 
ing the last year than the year before, and it is difficult 
to see why they will not be able to use as much the 
coming year as they have durimg the cotton year just 
closed. 

In short, there is, as far as we can see, no logical rea- 
son for supposing that the world will net have need 
for as much cotton this year as for each of the last 
two years, say 12,500,000 to 13,000,000 bales. 

There is scarcely any reasonable probability that we 


will produce that much cotton in the crop of 1923, 


«hence what reason can be given for expecting a lower 


1923 cfop than cotton is now bringmg? 
There are only two ways which we can see for reduc- 
ing the price of cotton of the 1923 crop. First, there 
will be persistent bear propaganda of speculators in- 
tended to stampede the producers into seliing their cot- 
ton as early as possible, and second, the growers will 
dump a large part of the erop on the market during the 
nrst three months of the marketing season and break 
the market. Nothing else can prevent the cotten farmers 
of the South marketing their 1923 crop of say 11,000,000 
te 11,500,000 bales ef cotton for from 25 to 30 cents a 
peund. This means around $1,500,000,000 for our cotton 
crop and that means business prosperity for the South. 
[ft there ever was a time when the bankers and business 
men of the South should join hands with the farmers 
and aid them to orderly market their cotton over the 
next twelve months it is now. The proper marketing 
of the 1923 cotton crop will place the Seuth in the best 
business condition since the boom period of 1917-1919, 


price for the 


An Opportunity For Carolina-Virginia 
Mountain Counties 


I TA KES i cool climate, ( f ourse, to grow summer 
lettuce Conse uently, eur Southern cities cannot 





- depend on local truckers for lettuce at this season of 
the year. But imagine our surprtse when we looked 
un the ;ource ¢ f the lettuce supply here n Raletoh N. 
C., the other day, and found that it was being shipped 
fre m Seattle, Wa hing ton three titne ‘ r 
from us as Ottawa or Montreal, Canad ind no doubt 
many another Southern city 1s also getting lettuce 


from growers 3,000 miles away 


inia our 
as can be 


In the mountains ef North Carolina and Virg 
farmers can grow lettuce as fine and as good 
grown in the State of Washington—and can also sell it 
North, East, South, and West. What an opportunity 
county agent in our mountains and for hun- 
dreds of our mountain people! 
that rex in the way of soil and climate. 
The markets are paying profitable prices. Transporta- 
tion is adequate. 


for every 
ure has done all 
ds to Ty done 


Of course it is now too late to plant lettuce in the 
niountains and market it m August er September of 
this year. It requires 60 or more days for market 
maturity. But we would urge that this crop be given a 
fair trial next year from sowings made from April to 
September. 

Maybe James G. K. McClure, Jr., and that highly 
progressive group of Farmers’ Federation leaders who 
are working with him in the Asheville section can stop 
Raleigh from having to send to Seattle for its lettuce 
next summer ! 


Will Make a Powerful College of 
Agriculture 
T THE recent 


Convention the 
mously aor 


North Carolina Farmers’ State 
following resolution was unani- 


“Whereas, the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, one the new administration, has out- 
lined a program for tremendously increasing its 
usefulness to the agricultural interests of North 
Carolina. Therefore be it 

“Res®ved, that we rejoice in the steady growth 
of this institution and feel that the entire State is 
to be congratulated upon the superb leadership it 
presents to our agricultural interests in the persons 
of President E. C. Brooks and Dean B. W. Kilgore, 
supported by their unusually able group of co- 
laborers, ~~ C. C. Taylor, Dean B. F. Brown, 
Dean W. Riddick, and Chief Agr« nomist Cc. B. 
Williams, ail of whom we know will co6perate with 
all other agricultural agencies in a great forward 
movement for the betterment of North Carolina 
farming and the tmprovement of country life.” 


The Convention did well to take note of this group of 
winners who will hereafter conduct the North Carolina 
State College and undoubtedly make it one of the great- 
est agricultural imstitutions in America. President 
Brooks is one of the ablest men and ablest administra- 
tors among g living North Carotinines. Ho agricultural 


¢ South has 





The Progressiv 

and achievement than Dr. Kilgore. Dr. Car Taylor 
ws one of the most potent and progressiv eS we 
have ever had im the agricultural and edu nal life 
ef North Carolina. Dean B. F. Brown e of the 
best equipped and most thoughtful a | econo. 
mists of America. And while presenting this remark 
able gro | of new leaders, the College also retains the 
services of the two most conspicuous figures its ad- 
ministra::on during the oe growth it has made 
the last seven years—Dr. W. C. Riddick and Prog, ¢ 
B. Willi.as, 

These six men and their co-laborers are going ty 


make the influence of our state agricultural college fek 
in every nook and corner of North Carolina. Keep 
your eye on them! 


Half ot All People Engaged in Farming 


NLY 13,000,000, or slightly under 30 per cent of 

all the people in the United States, are engaged 

in agricultural work, but fully half of all the peo. 
ple im the world are engaged m this line of business, 
Figures recently compiled by the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture show that of the twenty-three lead 
ing countries, about 51 per cent of all the inhabitants 
are engaged in some form of agriculture. These fig. 
ures do not include the population of Russia, Ching 
Serbia, Hungary, Argentina and Brazil. 

The largest number engaged in agriculture im any 
one country is in India. A total of 105,000,000, or 2 
per cent of the population of that country are engaged 
in some form of farming. Thus it is seen that the 
problems of farming affect a larger number of people 
than any other line of work, 


A Prosperity Program 


WENTY-TWO hundred, North Carolina farmers 
have pledged themselves to do certai things in 
1923. Of the ten things agreed to, the following 


lly notabl 


three are esp cia 
in-the-year 


1, Have a twelve-month 


2. Improve orchard by setting out fruit trees and 


homestead, 


3. Beautify the 


No better program could be adopted by Progressive 
Farmer readers in any state. We urge it on every farm 
family. Make_up your mind to do it and start now. 
One of the first things to do is to secure information as 
to varieties of fruits and berries to set out this fall and 
winter. Also plant some fall vegetables and make plans 
to have a good lawn and some shrubbery about the 


home, 
Write The Progressive Farmer for any 
desired along these Iines. 


information 


Crop Production Increases Faster Than 
Population 


22 per cent in volume since 1910, and the popu 
This seems to be an ef 


iat food 


Tz: products of American farms have increased 


lation only 16 per cent. 
fective answer to those alarmists who claim tl 
production is not keeping up with population. 
When the population increases more rapidly m pre 
portion than productien of farm products then more 
people will go into the business of producing farm 
products. It is nothing more nor less than a case of 
supply and demand. If the demand is great enough, 
prices will be high enough to warrant more people go 
mg into the business of producing farm products. Whea 
this comes about, more people will go into the business 
Those who have studied the situation are fully awafe 
that what is needed is better methods of distribution 0 
farm preducts, thus lessening the so-called ‘spread” 
between producer and consumer. It is a generally 
recognized fact that the producer is not receiving hs 
fall share, and the consumer is paying more than & 


should. 





education in guiding 
the exercise of superna 
a horsé 


HERE 
somethme 
knowledge a 
cow, pig, or 


is sport, profit, and 
to perfection by 
To get credit for raisin; 
chicken that is superior to its competitots 


ind skill. 


m the show-ring is an honor worth far more than the 
cash value of a first prize. The same is true with othe 
exhibits. Let’s be sure to have some exhibits at @ 


fairs next fall. 


O MAKE a pasture in the South the soil must be 

kept from washing away. The weeds and brush 
non-pasture plants—must be kept down and such B® 
ture plants as thrive and maintain themselves in spite © 
usual obstacles must be planted or the seeds sowe™ 
Wher this is done the quality of the pasture will 
largely depend on the fertility of the soil and the & 
raha of _the plants | used. 


Farmer 
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S THE editors and publishers of The Progres- 

sive Farmer have often said, we want every reader 

to think of himself or herself as a sort of “assis- 
tent editor” of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Progressive Farmer is m fact a codperative en- 
terprise We tolks who make it 
dor’t make it to please ourse-v<c 
nC dort derend just op our- 
scives to inc cut what skoulc go 
intc it We are always anxious to 
get a letter trom a reader or iriend 
suggesting any idea, subject, qucs- 
tion, or problem that needs our at- 
tention. We are always glad to 
: hear from any friend presenting 

CLARENCE POB any facts or experiences vindicating 
our policies; we are always just as glad when some 
friend sits down to write us frankly why he disagrees 
with us about some matter. We want facts, the truth— 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Whether you agree or disagree with us about any 
matter about which you have convictions, don’t hesi- 
tate to give us the facts about it as you see them, 





To every subscriber and reader in the whole South 
therefore, we would say: Consider yourself an “as- 
sistant editor” of The Progressive Farmer, If there 
gre any new subjects or problems you would like to 
have us discuss, let us know. If there are any ways 
tywhich The Progr ssive Farmer might be made more 
useful to you, tell us how. If some article or some 
writer especially helps or pleases you, drop us a card, 
If you find an article that you think is wrong, or an 
advertiser that you think is unreliable, write to us. 


How You Can Help The Progressive 
Farmer 


HEN again, while we are going to do all we can 
for you, we hope you will remember that there 
are a number of ways in which you can codperate 
with us and thereby enable us to do still more for you. 

Let’s consider the question of advertising, for ex- 
ample :— 

The Progressive Farmer was the first farm paper in 
the South to refuse all questionable advertising, the first 
to expose the patent medicine fraud and to refuse to 
tary patent medicine advertising, the first to guarantee 
the reliability of all advertising accepted. And ever 
since taking the lead in this way, we have contin- 
wd to be more exacting and rigid in our advertis- 
ing-policies than other papers. Because of this fact 
we must turn down each year thousands of dollars 
worth of semi-questionable advertising that many other 
papers accept—medical fakes, fake boll weevil reme 
dies, swindling stock-selling schemes, etc., etc. Now 
for this reason, we shall be glad if you and every 
other reader will patronize Progressive Farmer adver- 
tisers in preference to advertisers in any other farm 
papers. Look over our advertising each week as thor- 
oughly as you look over our reading matter; our aim is 
fo make one as safe as the other. 

Moreover, hy patronizing our advertisers and by men- 
tioning The Progressive Farmer each time you write to 
One, you will help us get more advertising. And the 
More advertising we get, the better paper we can make 
for you. The publishers of The Progressive Farmer 
ae a hundred times more interested in making the best 

fm paper possible than they are in making money. 

tule has always been to put back into The Pro- 
Stessive Farmer practically everything we make. Con- 
sequently when you help The Progressive Farmer, you 
also help yourself as a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer, 

Another way you can help us is by getting more 

0f your friends and neighbors to subscribe. Here again, 

More subscribers you get for us, the better paper 
We can give you—and we will at the same time pay you 
liberally for any help you give us in getting more Pro- 
Stessive Farmer subscriptions, Ask us for agents terms 
if you are at all interested. 


$250 in Prizes “a Photographs, 
tc. 


OW let us mention just a few more specific ways 
m which publishers and subscribers can work to- 
Sether right now. We want to hear from our 
«ts about a variety of subjects, and we are offer- 
®€ $250 in prizes for letters, photographs, etc., sent in 
to this appeal. 
“abe No. 1.—$40 in Prizes —To begin with, notice 
tie on page 15. We are offering 200 bod«s to the 
People who return these blanks to us, but we 
to go further k, To the subscriber who not only 
” Ba blank Wc ‘50 sends us the best, most vivid, 
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By CLARENCE POE 


informing, and concise letter giving us the reasons for 
his answers to questions Nos. 4, 5, and 6 we will give a 
cash prize of $15, for the second best letter a prize of 
$10. and for the three next best letters $5 each—H0 in 
scecial Cash prizes in this contest 

Contest No. 2: $25 in Prizes—“Why Shoulc a 
Farmer Read The Progressive karmer?” Be specific. 
Number your reasons—I, 2, 3, ete. For the best answer 
of not over 300 words, we will give a cash prize of $15 
and $2 each for the five next best letters received. 

Contest No. 3: $25 in Prises—“How Can The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Be Made More Useful or Pleasing (1) 
te the Farmers, (2) to the Farm Women, or (3) to the 
Farm Boys and Girls?” We will give $15 for the best 
Ictter of not more than 300 words and $2 each for the 
five next best letters 

Contest No. 4: $25 in Prises—“How Have the Ad- 
vertising Columns of The Progressive Farmer Helped 
You, Either by Advertising in Them Yourself or by 
Patronizing other Advertisers?” Here again we will 
give $15 for the best letter of actual experience and $2 
each for the five next best letters. 

Contest No. 5: $15 in Prizes—‘How Can Our 
Young People’s Department be Made More Interesting 
and Valuable to Our Boys and Girls?” We will give 
$5 each for the two best letters and $1 each for the 
five next best. Give a list of subjects that the Editors 
might discuss and also that the boys and girls might 
write on, and add all other suggestions that occur to 
you, 

Contest No. 6: $75 in Prizes —We want photographs 
—really good photographs of farm scenes of any kind. 
For the best and most interesting photograph sent us 
we will give a cash prize of $25, for the second best $20, 
for the third best $15, and for the three next best $5 
each. If you will send us a stamped reply envelope, we 
will send you a helpful little circular showing just what 
sort of photographs we want. grief letters describing 
each photograph should be sent us and the interest 
aroused by the facts accompanying a photograph may 
double its value for our purposes. 

Contest No. 7: Boys’ and Girls’ Drawings: $15 in 
Prises—We will give a cash prize of $5 for the best 
and most interesting pen-and-ink drawing sent us by 
any high school boy or girl, and $2 each for the five 
next best such drawings. 

Contest No. 8: Poems—We will give $15 for the 
best original poem of nature or country life sent us by 
anybody living in the South who has attended college 
or is entering college this fall, and $5 for each of the 
three next best poems. 


General Conditions of These Contests 


LL letters, drawings, photographs, etc., should be 
addressed to “Contest Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer,” and plainly marked “For Contest No. 
1,” “For Contest No. 4," “For Contest No. 8,” or what- 
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| COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE IS a letter that pleases us because 
H: » wriicr loves the majesty and might of 
a summer thunderstorm; she shares the f 
feeling of William Cullen Bryant who says: 





“When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 
As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 
The music of the woodland depths, a hymn of giad- 
ness and of thanks.” 


Mrs. G. S. D.’s list also has other thoughtful 
suqgestions 


I love to feel the security of my own home, the love 
of my dear ones. I love a stiff breeze on a hot 
day, the restfulness of my bed after a hard day's 
work, a good bath, walking in dewy grass with 
bare feet, the soft pat of a baby hand. 

I love to smell the sweet odor of petunias in the 
gathering twilight, fresh turned earth, ripe fod- 
der, and new shoes. 

I love to taste mellow apples, rosin from sweet gum 
trees, and slippery elm bark. I like to handle 
new hickory wood and call “doodles” from their 
nests. 

{ love to hear the rolling of mighty thunders, the 
tinkle of the cowbell, the chirp of the cricket, 
the frogs on a summer night, children’s lauchter, 
the sleepy song of July flies, the cheerful tune 
of the mockingbird, the whippoorwill and the 
doleful dove, the ticking of the clock, the cack- 
ling of the hens, the patter of rain on the roof 
at night, and good music. 

I love to see big thunderclouds oa the sky, the soft 

iow of moonlight, a buzzard flying at a great 
height, great rocks, white sand, large snowflakes 
falling thick and fast, a garden full of vegetables, 
golden wheat waving in the breeze, sleek, fat 
stock, green ficids, and icicles. 
—MRS. G. S&S. D. 
Leesville, S. C. { 
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e Want You as Assistant Editor 


$250 in Prizes for Responses From Men, Women and Young People 


ever the contest number (or numbers) may be in the 
above list. 

2. li you wish any article or photograph returned if 
not used by us, then be sure to firmly attach to it a 
stamped envelope of proper size, having on it your 
name and address, 

3. Write very, very plainly, and if at all convenient, 
have articles typewritten. It is not required that arti- 
cles be typewritten, but all art'<'cs typewritten or writ- 
ten with unusual clearness anc neatncss will naturaily 
have an advantage. 

4, Please understand also that The Prozressive 
Farmer is never responsible for manuscripts accident- 
ally lost by us or lost in the mails. Keep a copy at 
home if you wish to avoid such a possibility. 

5. Nor can the judges give reasons for awarding a 
prize to one person and not awarding it to another. The 
judges are human and will make mistakes, but any- 
body who is unwilling to accept their verdict with ab- 
solute cheerfulness and good feeling should not enter 
the contest at all, 

6. Write on only one side of the paper of course; 
and if you send letters for more than one contest, keep 
letters for each contest separate from the others—and 
be sure to put your full name and address on each sepa- 
rate fetter. 

7. Also be sure to write your full name and address 
on the back of each separate photograph you send {you 
may send as many as you please); also the title of each 
picture. 

8. Not only will The Progressive Farmer give cash 
prizes for the best letters, photographs, etc., as indicated 
in this article, but we reserve the right to publish many 
other excellent letters and photographs received and 
will pay for these at our usual cash rates. 

9, Mail all letters and drawings by September 30 and 
all photographs by October 15,—being sure to mark 
the proper contest number or numbers at the top of 
each sheet and preferably on the envelope also in which 
you mail your letter, 

10. Last but not least, don’t forget that we want every 
reader to use the blank on page 15. Fill it in quickly 
and give us the benefit of your opinions about the mat- 
ters mentioned, boost your favorite candidates, breeds, 
books, etc., and at the same time get a chance to win 
one of the 200 books we offer free as prizes. 


If you wish, or if any member of your family wishes, 
t2 enter the contest for any of these prizes, save this 
announcement—for these rules will not be printed again, 
Ve invite you to start in as one of our “assistant edi- 
tors” by filling out the blank on page 15 and entering 
the contest for some of the liberal prizes offered on 
this page. 

¢ 
A Book to Get This Week 

XACTLY one year ago this week—on August 18, 

1922—there died in England one of the most 

gifted and delightful writers and one of the most 
exquisite interpreters of nature that our generation has 
produced. We refer to W. I1. Hudson, author of The 
Purple Land, Idie Days in Patagonia, The Book of a 
Naturalist, and that most fascinating story of Hudson's 
early life in South America, published under the fit- 
tingly alluring title, ar Away and Long Ago. (E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Publishers, N. Y.) 


. ° ‘ ‘ 
This Week's Bible Questions 
I{AT thirty-seven creatures are mentioned in 
the Psalms? 
2. What kind of trees must not be cut down, 
under Mosaic law, even during a time of siege? 
3. What dead body must be buried on the day it died 
lest the land be defiled, under Mosaic law? 
4. When might the blood of a heifer free the in- 
habitants of a city from an accusation of murder? 
5. What woman held court under a palm-tree, and 
what woman of the same name was buried under an 
oak tree? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Psalms 8, 22, 32, 33, 42, 3, 2. Deut. 20:10, BD. 
55, 58, 63, 66, 74, 78, 84, 3. Deut. 21:22, 23. 
102, 103, 104, 105, 118, 140, 4, Deut. 21:1-9. 
147. S. Judg. 4:5; Gen. 35:8. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


EN do not make laws, they do but discover them. 
Laws must be justified by something more than 
the will of the majority. They must rest on the 
eternal foundations of righteousness. That state is 
most fortunate in its form of government which has the 
aptest instrument for the discovery of laws.—President 
Calvin Coolidge. 
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Getting 


EW hay in excessive quantities is the bane of the 
N hard working horse or mule at this season of the 

year. Accustomed chiefly to work in the fields, 
he is often put on the road after a full feed and driven 
out of his natural gait. The result is scours, colic and 
sometimes founder, 


If new hay must be fed the 


quantity given should be small, es- 
pecially when given hard work or 
a change is made in his work. The 


same applies if he is on pasture. 
Care must be taken to prevent in- 
jury of horses when they are given 
fast or very hard work at this sea- 
son of the year, especially if new 
hay is fed or if the animals are 





TAIT BUTLER 


un on pasture, 

If a change of work is necessary, also feed a little 
less grain just before and during this work. For in- 
stance, if a drive is made in the forenoon and the re- 
turn trip in the afternoon it will be better for the horse 
or mule to give him not over one-half the usual grain 
feed and little or no hay. 

* * * 

Livestock quite generally suffer from a lack of water 
in hot weather unless considerable care is given to pro- 
viding it as often as they need it. If the water is diffi- 
cult to get or if the stock, especially the work stock, 
do not get it often enough, they are likely to drink too 
much when they get to it. The horse or mule is not 
likely to drink too much except when deprived of water 
for too long a time. If the horse or mule is hot and 
very thirsty he will drink enough water to hurt him 
sometimes, but if watered frequently he may be allowed 
all he will take. Enough care is not generally given to 
the providing of water for livestock in hot weather. 

* * 

Many hogs are killed by overheating in hot weather. 
This is particularly true of the fat hog or the one that 
has not been used to much exercise. It is astonishing 
how little excitement, exercise, or driving will some- 
times kill a hog of this sort. 

If any animal gets hot, water is generally applied to 
cool him off. Shade and water are the best means. The 
shade should be where there is a free circulation of air, 
but water must be applied carefully or it will itself 
cause death. To throw water over the body of a hot 
hog or horse, first put a little on the head. Pour a lit- 
tle water on the nose of the hog and then gradually ex- 
tend it up the face and finally wet the whole head, or 
wet the top of the head and the face of the horse. A 
sprinkling can is a good means of applying water to the 
head of a hot animal. In the case of the hog after the 
head is well wet the ground under the hog may be 
dampened but water should not be put on the body of 
any very hot animal until it has been cooled off consid- 
erably by having water applied to the head for some 
time. 

a 

Actual tests have proved beyond any doubt that all 
kinds of livestock do better if they have what salt they 
will take. That is, they do better when the desire for 
salt has once been gradually satisfied if they have salt 
before them all the time. Under such conditions they 
probably do not take more than they need. All kinds 
of livestock often fail to get as much salt as is good 
for them unless they have it where they can go to it as 
they like. 

Stock on pasture very generally fail to get as much 
salt as they need and very generally what is given them 
is at irregular intervals. Salted once a week or once 
every two weeks cattle often take more than is good 
for them. 

Salt is so cheap and it is so little trouble to provide 
a mixture of salt and wood ashes or salt and acid 
phosphate in equal parts where the stock 


Better Use of the Work 


By TAIT BUTLER 


services of a graduate veterinarian and can usually be 
remedied by him. 

Big head or osteoporosis is an entirely different trou- 
ble and while it frequently affects the bones of the face 
and lower jaw. It also affects the bones of the legs, 
spinal column and other parts of the body. It is a dis- 
ease of the bones and differs from rickets in that it af- 
fects the bones of mature horses as well as those of the 
young growing animal, while rickets affects only the 
bones of young animals, 

We are still in the dark as to the exact cause or 
causes. It seems to be a sectional disease, being very 
common in some sections, and extremely rare or absent 
entirely in other sections. 

As with all cases when the cause is not known, about 
all that can be recommended is as complete a change in 
the surroundings and feed as practicable. A ration of 
sufficient variety and well balanced is essential, so as 
to insure that the animal gets all the materials needed 
for the building up or repairing the tissues of the body. 
It is also probably wise to keep before the animal a mix- 
ture of equal parts of wood ashes and salt, or acid phos- 
phate and salt, to make certain that the animal gets suf- 
ficient calcium (lime) and phosphorus to build and 
maintain a healthy bone. 

While the prospects of recovery are not bright, we 
advise our reader to consult his nearest graduate veter- 
inarian regarding this case, for whether the “big head” 
is due to faulty development of the teeth or to the more 
serious trouble, osteoporosis, it will require the services 
of a competent veterinarian. 


More and Better Tractors and a Better 
Use of Horses Needed 


HERE is no need for any controversy or fight be- 
tween the lovers and breeders of horses and the 
sellers and manufacturers of tractors and trucks. 
There is no need for the sort of “propaganda” too fre- 
quently put out by both. We do need facts, however, 
economic facts, regarding the comparative cost and 
efficiency of all means of power on the farm. But the 
horse and the tractor are not largely competitors on 
the farms of the South. Just as it seems to,be already 
pretty well established that for short hauls the horse is 
more economical and satisfactory than the motor truck, 
when time is not a material matter, and that the truck 
is more practical and economical for hauls beyond a 
certain limit of distance, so it is generally found on the 
Southern farm, that both the mule and the tractor have 
their special work which each can do better or more 
economically than the other. On farms where row 
crops, like cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, etc., make up 
practically all the crops the tractors must aid or sup- 
plement the mule rather than displace him, at least until 
the power cultivator for inter-tillage is more highly de- 
veloped and laborers become more skilful in operating 
machinery, 
sut on a large number of Southern farms, especially 
those of considerable size, the tractor already has a 
place to fill, This place of the tractor will become in- 
creasingly more important.as labor becomes more scarce 
and the necessity for the growing of more feed crops 
is forced on cotton farmers by economic conditions. 
The tractor will often do work which is difficult to 
get done with the horses and mules when it is needed 
to be done. There are also peak loads of labor or sea- 
sons when more power from teams is needed than the 
mules which can be economically kept throughout the 
year can supply. The time at which work is done is 
often of tremendous importance, in fact, it is only eco- 
nomical if done at a certain time. To supplement the 
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Stock 


work of the mules or to add to the power in these 
emergencies or during periods of stress and to supply 
the belt power, for which there are also incr: ‘Sing de 
mands, is the present field of the tractor in the South 
and in economical farm production this is now no small 
or unimportant field. There is “glory enough for aj 
and useful work for both the horse an€ the tractor jg 


farming these days. Both horse breeders and tha 
friends and tractor salesmen and manufacturers wif} 
find it more profitable to devote their energies to the 


improvement and better handling of their respective 
forms of farm power. These problems of the better 
use, care and feeding of the horses and mules and the 
improvement and development of the tractor for farm 
work are the most important of our farm problems to 
day in the South, 


What Size of Silo? 


READER wants to know the size of silo he should 
A build to feed thirty dairy cows. 

The average dairyman should not count on feed. 
ing silage for less than 200 days. If his pastures are 
good he may feed less, but when pastures are dry and 
short, silage is almost as useful in summer as for winter 
feeding. In fact, some dairymen may count on feeding 
silage all the time. On high priced land or when there 
is little pasturage, silage will probably be found the 
most economical roughage. 

Assuming that thirty cows will receive thirty-five 
pounds of silage each per day for 200 days, it will re 
quire about 105 tons of silage. 

A silo thirty feet high and sixteen feet in diameter is 
usually estimated as a 120-ton silo. One thirty-two feet 
high and fifteen feet in diameter is usually estimated to 
hold about 115 tons of silage. 

It will be found difficult to put 105 tons of corn silage 
into either of such silos. Sorghum packs better, and 
105 tons of sorghum silage can probably be stored ina 
silo thirty by sixteen feet. In fact 105 tons of sorghum 
silage can probably be stored in a silo thirty-two by fil- 
teen feet if some care is taken in filling it. Of course, 
if the material is cut short or fine, care is taken to dis 
tribute and tramp it well in the silo, and after the silage 
settles two or three days, it is refilled, considerably more 
silage can be stored in a silo. 

With thirty dairy cows, there is likely to be need for 
some silage for feeding other stock and we would ad- 
vise building a silo about thirty-two by sixteen feet, 
which would ordinarily be classed as a 130-ton silo, but 
will probably not hold more than about 110 to 115 toms 


Wheat or Corn For Hogs ? 


READER wants to know if wheat makes a goo 
A feed for pigs? 

Wheat is a good feed for pigs, taking the place 
of corn in the ration. But as with corn, wheat should 
have added to it skimmed milk, tankage or fish meal 
Wheat is a little richer in protein than corn, but it re 
quires some of these rich animal protein feeds added 
The pigs should also have green feed. Pound for 
pound, wheat is regarded by some as worth about 5 per 
cent more than corn, or say sixty pounds of wheat i 
equal to sixty-three pounds of corn. If this be trut, 
then a bushel of wheat, sixty pounds, is worth 12% pet 
cent more than a bushel, fifty-six pounds of corn. Of 
if corn is worth $1 a bushel for feeding hogs, then 
wheat is worth $1.12% a bushel. 

It is at least pretty safe to state that a bushel d 
wheat is worth 10 per cent more for hog feeding that 
a bushel of corn. 

However, there is one obstacle to the substituting af 
wheat for corn. For hogs or pigs under 150 pounds 
weight corn gives about as good results 





can run to it and take what they require, 
that there is no excuse for not doing so. 
When this is not done the animals suffer 
but they are not the only sufferers, the 
owner certainly pays the penalty in finan- 
cial losses. 


Big Head In Horse 


READER wants to know “if any- 
thing can be done for a horse, four 


” 


years old, with ‘big head.’ 


3 The Cheerful Plowman—, 22, ru 


QUANTITY BUYING 


pound of lard, three sardines 


~\\ fed whole as when fed ground; whereas 
a small, hard grain like wheat must b 
ground or soaked to give satisfactory 
sults. 


+ ie The writer fed a lew grade of whet 


wt 


oar 
© 








No symptoms are stated, therefore, it 
is not certain that the trouble is the dis- I 
ease generally known as “big head” (os- 
teoporosis), by veterinarians. In young 


horses a deranged development of the foal’ thee % tea 
chased quite a pile of stuff. 
I would buy a fish, enough of plums to fill 
a dish, a box of matches and a pear, an 
ounce of tonic for my hair, then I would 
puff my chest and say, “I sure have blown 
Another day and I would’ by jing; I get discounts on everything! 


permanent grinders may sometimes cause 
an enlargement of the face which is mis- 
taken for “big head” by the owner. A 
diseased root or fang of one of these 
grinders may even cause a running sore 
or discharge on the face or over the root 
_of the tooth, Sych troubles require the. 











N FORMER days I used to buy the 
raisins for a half a pie, the prunes for 
one small smack of stew, one can of soup 
or may be two, a pound of sugar or of 
salt, then I would blithely call a halt and 
spent enough and pur- 


myself today!” 
go to market for an hour or so and there 
I'd purchase half a yard of flannel and a 


a ES ES 


box and one lone pair of woolen socks, 
then feeling wild and profligate I'd start 
for home at rapid gait! I'd keep that 
up year in year out; “I know,” I said, 
“what I’m about!” Now listen: that old 
dinky way of buying goods can never 
pay; no merchant can do near so well in 
selling what he has to sell if he must 
dish it out in dribs, in pennyweights and 
tiny nibs. Now days I purchase in the 
spring a full supply of everything,—a half- 
year portion in a heap of all the staples 
that will keep. I buy half a ton of flour, 
and prunes enough to fill a tower, a stack 
of sugar and of salt and coffee till they 
call a halt; a heap of matches, soup and 
tea, of flannel, and of hominy! I buy up 
staples, one and all, enough to last until 
the fall; then I repeat on everything and 
buy enough to last till spring! This sys- 
tem, I am bound to say, saves time and 
worry every day, it saves me money too, 


\\I/, 





The next day 





I recommend it strong, I do,—it’s solid 
business through and through! 





Leone day produced %74 pounds of 


one season to breeding hogs of all agé 
with splendid results. When wheat sells 
for as little, bushel for bushel, as com 
then it will usually pay to grind and f 
the wheat. In fact, if the wheat can 
ground cheaply it may be regarded 
equal to corn for hog feeding when 
two sell for the same, pound for po 





HOLSTEIN cow, Woodcrest Lady 
Netherland, in Australia is repo 
to have produced 240 pounds of butte™ 

fat in eight weeks, or fifty-six days. 

is 4.285 pounds of fat per day for fff 
six days. During this time she averag® 
112 pounds of mil per day conta 
from 3.8 to 3.9 per tent. of butterfat4 
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“These Farmers Grow Winter Legumes 


They Provide Winter Cover Crops and Grazing, Build Soil Fertility, and Help 


Why We Grow Alfalfa 


($5 Prize Letter) 

ILL first state our experience, giving 

five good reasons why we grow al- 

falfa and why it should be grown on ev- 

ery up-to-date farm in the East and 
South : 

1. It comes in early, when the average 

farmer's feed is scarce, being ready to 


~ cut by the first or tenth of May and every 


four or five weeks up to October 1 

2. Alfalfa stands dry weather far bet- 
ter than any other kind of hay or grass, 
as its long roots penetrate deeply in 
search of moisture. 

3. It is a nutritious or most strengthen- 
ing feed, promoting rapid growth. All 
stock relish it 

4, It vields enormously, producing an 
abundant supply of the best kind of hay. 

5. It is just as good a soil builder as 
any other legume crop. 

The above reasons for growing alfalfa 
are from 40 long years of experience, 
which should be long enough to convince 
anyone of its many useful and profitable 
advantages. Bear in mind that alfalfa 
thrives best in a moderately light, fertile, 
well-drained soil. The ground should be 
deeply broken, then put in as fine order 
as possible, forming a first-class seedbed. 
and seeded the latter part of August or 
September 1. Use 25 pounds of seed per 
acre. 

You need not attempt to grow alfalfa 
without an ample supply of lime or marl, 
not less than 25 or 30 bushels per acre 
thoroughly worked in before seeding. A 
few years ago we lacked just a little lime 
in finishing up a piece of ground. The 
portions not limed never did amount to 
anything, while the other part averaged 
two feet or more in height at each cutting 
with the exception of the last fall cutting. 

If the soil is not fairly fertile, use a 
heavy application of well rotted stable 
manure and from 400 to 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre, all being thor- 
oughly worked into the soil, 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


Prince George County, Va. 


Save Seed and Sow More 
Clover 


R a number of years I have been 

devoting special attention to crimson 
clover. I find it to be one among the 
best nitrogen-gathering plants I have yet 
found, taking everything into consider- 
ation. It will grow and do well where 
80 many of the clovers and grasses will 
fot grow. The best way to get profit 
from it is to thoroughly prepare your 
land. If you have barnyard manure, all 
the better. Put this on the land as far 
a it will go. Use plenty of seed and 
Success is sure. We sow as early in 
October as possible. .We think it best 
in this Piedmont section. 


Early in spring we turn our pigs on 
for a six weeks’ frolic. I declare unto 
you that these shoats get such a shove- 
off that they never do get over it until 
they reach the pork barrel. We always 
Sow an acre or so near the barn to feed 
ourcows. At this time of the year, when 
the milk flow is naturally low, our cows 
are at their best, happy and contented, 
with an overflow of the milk pail, What 
We don’t need for hay we let go to seed. 


The seed are easily gathered with a 
Stripper. We get a profit from the seed 
We sell our neighbors, while we save 
Plenty of seed for home use. 


: Brother farmer, if you wish to be 
Uccessful, sow cléver, save the seed, 
Sow ee ome, and enjoy the fruits of 
soil. 


_, Where we planted cotton this year on 


land, and used 600 pounds of acid 
nate to the acre, the cotton is 


‘ ai 


Make $500 More a Year 





| Nos0D) knows the value of nitrogen gathering crops better than Southern 

Just look at the general use of cowpeas everywhere. But thou- 
sands af the South's best farmers are finding that they nitrogen 
gathering crops working for them in winter as well as in summer. They find 
they can grow these crops in winter and cotton or corn on the same land in 
summer. And those who are doing these things are finding something more 
encouraging to them,—they are finding that all that has been said about the en- 
richiment of land by nitrogen gathering crops is true and more than true. They 
are finding from their own experience, their own crops on their own land, that 
their fields are growing richer. Long may the cowpea live in the favor of 
Southern farmers, but hasten the day when the winter growing legumes are 
‘ommonly seen in the cotton and corn fields. 


f wicrs 


can have 


just as 











fine as cotton grows. There is not a 
great profit in growing clover, but there 
is a satisfied sense of duty that we have 
so handled the soil, this God-given herit- 
age, that it will be a blessing to those 
that come after us. Rich soil, less toil. 
H, YY. BELK. 
Gaston County, N. C. 


Uses Clover for Green Manure 


| GET the most from red clover by not 
cutting it at all. I just let it die on the 
land and then turn it under with big turn- 
plows and put it in wheat. I sow at the 
right time, not too early nor too late, 
about October 20. I have the first year 
increased the wheat yield from five bush- 
els per acre to 23 bushels and will say red 


clover did it. The clover will reseed it- 
self so as to save sowing again, It pays 
in the increase of wheat and saves the 


seed and expense of sowing clover back 
on the land again. C. C. RAMSEY. 
Lincoln County, N. C. 


Vetch for Pasturage, Green 
Manure and Cow Feed 


ETCH was first tried by me 10 or 12 

vears ago. However, that crop was 
ilmost a total failure, due to lack of soil 
inoculation. Since then, by a little study- 
ing and practice, vetch can now be grown 
successfully. 

Bear in mind that it is essential to use 
inoculation in some form when the land 
is first seeded. The best method is to 
seatter soil from an old vetch field. This 
soil should be broadcasted at the rate of 
600 to 1,000 pounds per acre. The larger 
the number of pounds of this soil you 
sow per acre, the better will the chance 
be for you to succeed with vetch. 

Hairy vetch seems to be the best for 
all-around purposes, as it is hardier than 
other varieties, and also makes a better 
feed. It should be seeded in the fall 
(about the middle of September), as it 
catinot stand heat when young. 
Sow at the rate of 25 to 30 pounds per 
acre. 

Vetch comes next to crimson clover 
for a green manure and grazing crop. It 


severe 


furnishes a high quality pasture, and all 
farm livestock eat and relish it, and 
thrive on it. 

As a hay for dairy cows it is nearly 
equal in feeding value to alfalfa or cow- 
pea hay, as it fattens and also increases 
and keeps up the flow of milk better than 
other dry or cured hay. In fact, vetch 
is often spoken of as the “winter cow- 
pea.” As stated above, vetch is a splen- 
did green manure crop, therefore a great 
soil builder. 

It is a beautiful crop, and when in full 
bloom is a perfect mass of purple blos- 
Sow vetch and it will increase 
your love for the old farm. W. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 


Easy to Catch on Lime Lands 


N March, 1915, I sowed a plot of stalk 

land that had been in corn the year be- 
fore, to sapling red clover. ‘With it I sowed 
a small quantity of spring oats, just enough 
to shade the clover and keep the land 
from washing. As soon as the oats were 
ripe I harvested them with a mowing ma- 
chine and cured and put them in barm 


soms. 


The clover then made a_ wonderful 
growth. Since there was not a_ thick 
stand of oats the clover did not suffer 


when the oats were cut. The main point 
to watch is to not cut the oats when too 
dry and hot, as clover will sometimes suf- 
fer and die when small grain is Harvested 
if the stand of small grain is too thick. 

I prefer the above method to get a 
good stand of clover. The first and main 
thing of all is the preparation of the land 
for the seedbed. It should be thoroughly 
pulverized. I use a good harrow and a 
good heavy drag that levels up the land 
and makes a good seedbed. I sow plenty 
of seed to insure a good stand. 

From this field of clover I harvested 
the following year as fine clover hay as 
[ever saw. It was as heavy as a mowing 
machine could get through. This land is 
limestone land. 

In March, 1919, I sowed a mixture of 
grasses, clover, alfalfa, and sweet clover. 
In March T prepared the land as if I was 
going to plant it to garden. I sowed this 
land to this mixture alone, no small grain 





tended the annual encampment of 


print the picture of the whole 
picture constitute a good sample. 





_Anderson, county agent. 











One Dozen Out of Twelve Dozen 





HZ*- are justa dozen out of the twelve dozen boys and girls who 


welve dozen but the single dozen shown in the 


For three years this short course has been held at Lynchburg College. 
first year 62 boys and girls enrolled, the next year 88, and this year it was the 
largest encampment ever held in Virginia. 
cooking, clothing, and poultry work; the boys in stock judging, dairying, etc. 
Each girl was charged a $1.50 registration fee, the balance of the expense be- 
ing financed by civic organizations of Lynchburg. This work was put on by 
the supervision of Mrs. C. S. Ferguson, home demonstration agent, and Bruce 
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recently at- 
the Campbell County, Va., boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, held at Lynchburg—117 girls and 27 boys.. We wish we could 


The 


The girls were given courses in 
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with it at all. The grass and clover came 
up and made a wonderful growth that 
spring and made a fine lot of pasture the 


same year. There were some weeds in 
the field. I mowed them and raked the 
field which cleaned it for meadow the 


following year. I did not pasture it very 
heavy. It made a tine meadow in 1920, 
In sowing mixed grasses and clover, I 
prefer to sow grasses alone. In late years 
I have not made a failure with grass 
sowed in this way, where some of my 
neighbors have made complete failure by 
sowing their grass and clover with wheat 
or oats or rye. I prefer to sow timothy 
in the fall, the last of September or the 
first of October, have failed with 
timothy sowed in spring. 
J. B. KNIGHT. 
Hardin County, Ky, 


Folks Like Cultivators: Will 
Now Push Mowers and Rakes 


. E HAVE sold about 15 cu!tivators 
so far this year, more than during 

any previous season, And now we are 

trying to push mowers and rakes,” 


as | 





So said Mr. James Parrott of Fewell 
& Parrott, leading farm implement deal- 
ers of York County, S. C., the other day. 
Mr. Parrott was talking to the editor of 
the Yorkville Enquirer. The name 
tivator” as he used it referred not to the 


“cul- 


little one-horse affairs that must be run 
two to four times to clean out a row. He 
was talking about the modern labor- 


saving cultivator that costs more but does 
from two to four times as much work as 
the old time affairs that cost from $8 to 
$15 to buy and $1 a day when you use 
them. This is true because they do only 
haif a day’s work in a day and often only 
a quarter of a day’s work as compared to 
the up-to-date one-row or two-row culti- 
vators used by progressive farmers. 


“So far as I have heard from them,” 
Mr. Parrott went on, “all the cultivators 
have been giving satisfaction and the buy- 
ers are only wondering why they put the 
matter off sofong before taking the step. 


“But what we want now is to get more 
mowers and rakes in the country. You 
would be surprised to know how many 
four-horse farms there are in York Coun- 
ty on which there is not even a mower. 
What that means ought to be plain 


enough. Among other things it means 
the waste of many a ton of hay that 
would otherwise be saved. 


“Every two-horse farmer should have 
a mower and most of them need rakes 
also. If this were the case the shipments 
of-Western hay to this country would be 
much smaller than they are. In fact, as 
I see it, the principal reason for the ship- 
ment of so much Western hay in winter 
is the fact that mowers and rakes are so 
scarce, 

“T have seen and you have seen many a 
ton of wheat straw and even oat straw 
go to waste simply for lack of baling 
facilities. The wheat straw, especially, 
was considered worthless, except for bed- 
ding. Nowadays, oat straw is easily 
worth $15 a ton as it comes from the 
thresher, and baled and saved till winter 
it i sworth $20 a ton. 

“But there are hundreds and hundreds 
of tons of good hay lost simply for lack 
of mowing facilities.” 

Growing hay without a mower and 
rake is as bad as growing wheat for grain 
and not having reaper, binder, or thresher 
to take care of the crop. The labor lost 
in fodder-pulling would pay for a mower 
and the loss from the injury to the corn 
would amount to enough to pay for a hay 
rake. 

We wish more of our implement and 
machinery dealers would undértake the 
same sort of excellent campaign that 
Fewell & Parrott have under way. Near- 
ly every county needs this sort of service, 
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| The Pecan a Profitable Side Line 


The Progressive Far 


No Southern Farm Should Be Without a Few of These Profitable Trees 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HE pecan is rapidly becoming one 

of the most important tree crops of 

the South, particularly in the lower 
part. By pecan we mean the budded or 
grafted kind, and not the seedling. Texas 
is a very large producer of seedling pe- 
cans. These sell at a much lower price 
than the budded varieties, but are nat- 
urally produced at much less cost. 

Fully 90 to 95 per cent of the im- 
proved varieties of pecans of the South 
have been set within the past 10 years, 
while the seedling pecan industry of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Oklahomia is quite old. 

Some contend that overproduction is 
likely to result, but there is little or no 
likelihood of this taking place any time 
soon, if ever. The quality of the pecan 
is so vastly superior to that of any other 
nut that there is little likelihood of sup- 
ply exceeding demand. In fact, not 
enough of the improved varicties have 
been grown so far to fully supply the 


luxury market, let alone the great av- 
erage market. Of course, where one i 


planting only a few trees for home use, 
this will be of no con equene anyway. 
But even when one is planting in a 
commercial way, it is well enough to 


snore 
The Leading Pecan States 


PPHE leading pecan states are G 


any talk Ol over-p! yductior 





Florida, Alabama Opi ith 
Carolina, and Louisiana, with 7 he 
leader in seedling pecat t is believ- 
ed that every 
farm in the 
Middle West 
or. Lower 
South would 
find a few 
pecan trees 


profitable, 
and it is with 
the end in 
view of 
ing a few 
ideas. along 
this line that 
this article is 


giv- 
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being written. 
In no section of the South has the 
number of pecan trees increased more 
rapidly than in Georgia, Florida, and 
‘Alabama. Last year the increase 
amounted to 18 per cent for Georgia, 
16 per cent for Florida, and 19 per cent 
for Alabama. There was also consid- 
erable increase in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, but not so much as in the three 
states mentioned. 
’ Another interesting point is that 84 
per cent of all pecan trees grown in 
Georgia are of the improved or budded 
varieties, 78 per cent of Alabama’s crop 
is of the improved kind, 75 per cent for 
South Carolina, 64 per cent for Florida, 
25 per cent for Mississippi and about 
15 per cent for Louisiana. Texas, with 
about half of all the pecan trees in the 
United States, has less than 1 per cent 
of the improved kinds. From these fig- 
ures it will be seen that the center of 
the belt growing the improved or budded 
pecans is in the territory from South 
Carolina to Mississippi. Texas, of course, 
is the center of the seedling pecan belt. 
There is also considerable acreage of 
seedlings in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma. 


Plant Only Budded or Grafted 


Varieties 


HE seedling pecan is not as subject to 
+* insect and disease attacks as the bud- 
ded kind, but one can well afford to go 
to more trouble to produce the budded 
kinds than the seedlings, because of the 
greater value. The seedling pecan usu. 
ally sells for about one-fourth or one. 
fifth the price brought by the higher 
grade, improved varieties. For this rea- 
son, it is highly desirable to plant only 


the improved kinds. 
No one should plant seedling pecans 





bes | 


any more than a seedling peach or apple 
tree. Pecans can be produced by plant- 
ing seedlings, but the nuts are so much 
smaller than the improved varieties that 
it is just like taking a quarter when some 


one is trying to hand out a dollar 


It is customary among the leading pe- 
between the 
must be 


can growers to grow crops 
trees. Necessarily, pecan trees 
set at a considerabie distance apart, and 
for the first few years enough crops cat 
be grown between the trees to practically 
take care of the cost of cultiv 
fertilization. Many growers 

planting a harvested, grow 
to be turned under to improve the 
soil. This is helpful to the 
trees and is probably the most profitabl 


ation and 
instead of 
croft * be 
one 
especially 
the. long 


method in run. 


While it is not the purpose of this ; 


+ lod sarath 


ticle to go mito Getal vith reterenc¢ 


is excellent. Being a legume, it is much 
better than some of the grain crops. 
Small grain makes a good winter cover 
crop, provided a winter legume cannot 
However, small grain crops 
under early in the 
harmful to allow them to 
the pecan orchard, 

much plant food 
the trees. 


be used 
should be 
spring. It is 


turned 


size in 
consume 
that should go to 


grow to 
as they will 
moisture 


any 


and 


if the pecan orchard has been allowed 
to grow weeds during summer, by all 
means get busy and cut them out. It is 


this to keep out 
animal 


injure 


highly desirable to d« 


various imsects, diseases, and 
the 
following 
should 
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pests, which may seriously 
and 


iard 


during the winter 
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be in this shape, |! 


trees 


season pecan orc! not 
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be given at- 




























this matter, because disappointment will 
result unless proper care is given. Com- 
mercial pecan growers cultivate, fertilize, 
and care for the trees just like any other 


crop. Every farm home should have a 
few pecan trees, but unless the right at- 
tention is given, the results will be poor. 
We do not believe The Progressive 
Farmer readers are the kind: who will 
plant trees and allow them to “root, 
hog, or die.” 

Taken as a whole, there is probably no 
more promising side line for our South- 
ern farmers than pecans. A few trees 
should provide what is needed for home 
use. A few acres should bring in sey- 
eral hundred dollars, after the trees 


have reached the bearing age. 


A New Wrinkle In a Sweep 
cultivation of cotton is usu- 























the common stink bug was the cause of 
kernel spot of pecans. It is well known 
that cowpeas and certain good 
leguminous crops offer the most favor- 
able conditions for the breeding of the 
stink bug. 


Grow Crops Between Rows First 
Few Years 


Ww: P. BULLARD, one of the lead- 
ing pecan growers of Georgia, rec- 
ommends the growing of some cultivated 
crop between the rows for the first two 
or three years, and then giving up all the 
ground to crops to be turned under. The 
velvet bean is one of the very best sum- 
mer crops to be turned under, because it 
is both a rank grower and legume. . The 
stink bug will not breed on the velvet 
bean, and wherever this pest is found, 
the velvet bean should be used. 
For a winter cover crop, hairy vetch 
; . ' Sree, 


other 
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TYPICAL PECAN GROVES IN THE SOUTHEAST 
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Above, a row of well formed trees. Left, an orchard growing a cover crop of velvet beans 
to be turned under. Right, a young pecan orchard with cotton between the trees Below, 
a mature orchard that has had clean cultivation. 
all phases of pecan culture, we could The iall webworm in the caterpillar 
hardly pass over the question of inter- form often does considerable damage to 
crops or cover crops without mentioning pecan trees by eating the foliage. It is 
their relationship to the stink bug, Only especially damaging during August and 
in the last few years was it learned that September. The damage may be very 


serious to young trees, but, of course, 
large ones are not often killed by it. I: 
is extremely important, therefore, to 
keep this pest off the you trees. This 
can be done by burning with a torch or 
cutting off a few of the branches and 
burning them. By being careful, one can 
burn the caterpillars without injuring 
the branches enough to kill them. Burn 
them in the web. Spraying with arsen- 
ate ef lead wiil kill them, t 

usually less expensive on young trees. 


Pecan Trees Must Be Cultivated 
and Fertilized 


NE point that should be emphasized 

very strongly is that pecan trees must 
be cultivated and fertilized. They can- 
not be set out in a fence corner and 
allowed to “knock for themselves,” and 
produce maximum results, or even satis- 
factory results. Let those who are plan- 
ning to set trees think seriously abou 
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Howe’ the 
writer recently watched a demonstra- 
tion of what is called the Skin: m= 
bination sweep on the R. B. Sticher 
farm, a few miles north of Dallas. 
This sweep bears a striking resem- 
blance to a buzzard wing sweep, and 
probably is best described as buz- 
zard wing sweep, which is adjustable 
both as to width and depth. The dif- 
ference between the two lies in the fact 
that the point and wings of the ordi- 
nary buzzard wing sweep are made in 


one piece, while the wings or blades 
of the Skinner sweep are made sepa 
rate from the point and may be set in 
a frame at different angles, thus make 
ing a larger or smaller sweep, as the 
condition of the soil and crop demands. 
The blades of this sweep may be con- 
fracted to a sharp angle and set to go 


deep when the crop is rather grassy, of 


widened and set shallow when it is de- 
sired that the soil be mulched the 
middle left unridged. When the wings 
are set at their maximum width, two 


sweeps attached to the shanks of 
horse cultivator will clean two 1 
a time. As we see the matter, t! 
implement lies in the -f: 





Oi this 





this adjustable, or combination Skinnef 
sweep may be used to do the wor ordi- 
narily accomplished by several of the 
ordinary non-adjustable sweeps. 

One set of the Skinner combination 
sweep is composed oi eight blades. four 
of which are 10 by 3% inches, and fouf 
others 14 by 4 inches, a wrench, and @ 
patented frame by which the blades af 
held. These blades are made of 14-inch 
hard steel and are sharpened on both 


ends. In sharpening, either a file grind- 
stone, or emery wheel may be used. 

E. B 

A Soop sire maketh a good herd, but)® 

scrub sire is the undoing of his ownet. 4 
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Carefully balanced 
as an airplane propeller — 











The propeller, which applies the power produced by the 
motor, has to be as finely balanced as human skill can make 


: $ ‘Propellers and motors alike need 
it. And the gasoline which produces the power should be ee ee 
just as carefully balanced. of power. “Gas” for your cat 

must be balanced to make power 
“Standard”, the Balanced Gasoline, gives to your motor ieself ample, flexible and cheap. 


the smoothest, steadiest, and most generous flow of power 
that skilled refining has yet produced. Instant starting; 
quick, snappy pick-ups; power that lifts you over the hills; 
long economical mileage; and always that even flow of 
abundant power. That’s what “Standard” — The Balanced 
Gasoline—gives you. 















You can’t appreciate the wonderful performance of a per- 
fectly balanced car until you’ve driven one. And you 
can’t know what balance in a gasoline means until you’ve 
used “Standard”. At any pump bearing the red S. O. sign 
of quality. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


‘STANDARD’ 
‘The Balanced Gasoline 


hee 
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HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—The Chickens Go Home to Roost By Pat Gordon 


HAWRACE YOu KNOw ALL DEM} 7 = ctca til (wer. SOmMEBOON'S DONE GONE ANDO + ™ 
SURE 100 SKEETER. WELL SOMEBODN'S CONE GO AN i 
CHICKENS Aw MAD? ie ES OF iT? } STOLE EVAH ONE OF oN yet 
) ; ‘enn —~ 
ag 





























SAUK NOBOOY STOLE EM ————, 
Nov VST FORGOT AND LEFT vour 
\ - —\ Fag — GATE OPEN AND THEY WENT dome, 
A N x ion Paik ? se > —— 
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She Cooked Dinner for Jesse J 


The Progressive Farmep @ 


ames! - 


A Pioneer Woman's Memories of “Old Times in the South” 


E LEFT Georgia in the wint 

1854 to make our home 

scantily settled portion oi 
Louisiana. Ovr family consisted of my 
husband, a two-year-old boy, a baby boy 
six months old, and myself. My father 
accompanied us, to see the new country, 
to help us in moving, and to ‘look after 
the Negroes. In those days there were 
frequently slave traders on the boats who 
made a business of stealing slaves that 
were being moved from one state to an- 
other. Sometimes they persuaded  th« 
slaves to leave their new master by prom- 
ising to take them back to their old mas- 
ter and old home. 


A Pioneer's Hospitality 


N February 15, 1854, we landed at 

the little town of Trenton on the 
Ouachita River. (A few years later, by 
the way, the whole population of this 
town, with the exception of one child, 
died of cholera when the plague crept 
down the water-ways leaving sorrow in 
its wake.) 

Some of our relatives who had lived in 
Louisiana two or three years had theii 
wagons and ox teams at the landing to 
take us on the inland journey to their 
homes 35 miles away. 


There were camping sites along the rough 

roads cut through the wilderness; us- 
ually a cleared spot near some spring, 
wood being plentiful. When we arrived 
at the site for our first night in the wil- 
derness, we found a middle-aged man 
with a mule team to his wagon already in 
camp with a good fire burning. He called 
to us cheerily to “Come up to the fire,” 
and the children and I were not long in 
accepting his invitation. 


We had bought groceries at Trenton 
and here we had our first experience with 
steam-ground meal. It would not stic! 
together when we tried to make Johnny 
cake of it with cold water as we had of- 
ten done with our water-ground meal in 
Georgia. Mr. Givens, our fellow camper 
showed us how to make it with hot water, 
explaining that the mill rocks were 
turned so swiftly by steam that the “life” 
was burned out of the corn. 


Next morning it began raining. M1 
Givens said: “I have a good wagon frame 
and sheet. If the lady and children will 
ride with me, they will be better pro- 
tected from the weather.” We gladly ac- 
cepted, about 10 o’clock the rain changed 
to sleet and then to snow. In mid-after- 
noon we came to the forks of the road 
where Mr. Givens was to take one road 
and we the other. The mules had trav- 
eled faster than the oxen, so we had t 
wait for them. Mr. Givens said: ‘“] 
must be having trouble back at the 
If you are not afraid to stay her 
I will go back and see if I can help 


Comradeships in Adventure 


HE bridge was slick with ice and 
snow, so after slipping to their knees 
several times the oxen refused to go on 
the bridge. The men pulled and pushed 
the loaded wagons over, but no 
could get the oxen on the sliy pery 
so the men locked their hand 
each ox and pushed him across 


Seated in the x igot witl wo cold 
crying babies in ny ul I said aloud 
“How I wish I had a horse and a place 
to take these child ¥s almost fell out 
of the wagon i t ise when a voice at 
my side said, “I hay me iter 
mine, Madam. 
er’s age was getting off of a fine iron-grey 
horse. He said I saw your father and 
husband bac! } dge wher« 
are having ink uble getting thei 
oxen across. } Givens said your chil- 
dren were crying from cold. I came to 
offer you my horse; he is perfectly gen- 
tle, and the first house is mine.” He led 
the horse up to the wagon, I sprang into 
the saddle, he put the two crying babies 


ay >. tucked ‘ ' us : ' 


By MRS. MARY A. MEADOWS 





tractive than the empty liwes of men 
aims than wealth and fashion and 
Read Mrs.,Meadows’ memorics of 





ERE is a true story, throbbing with human of a pioneer woman's 

trip from Georgia to Louisiana in 1854, her hardships, but with it all the 
challenge and call of adventure, the fine hospitality of other pioneers, the set- 
tlement of a new region—and finally a day when she unwillingly served a meal 
for the notorious outlaws, the James brothers. 
of automobiles, log houses instead of modern mansions, and yet the heroic 
lives of men and women who conquered the wilderness must seem far more at- 
and women today who have no higher 


There were oxen then instead 








Er re amtrae D6 eet oF 


hung the bridle reins over the horn of 


the saddle and said, ‘Let him go and he 


will take you to my house.” 

It seemed to me that we had gone many 
miles over the muddiest roads I ever saw 
—J learned afterwards it was only three 
miles. We came out of the swamp and 


at the top of a hill the horse turned into 
a grove of oaks. Back in this grove was 


a big log house with rock chimneys from 
which the smoke was pouring. A Negre 
yelled, “Mistus, Mistus, here’ comes a 
woman on old Marster’s horse.” The lady 


and her two grown daughters came to 
the door and told the Negro to lead the 
horse up to the porch so I could get off, 
the two girls took the babies, and the 
mother assisted me from the saddle say- 


in sitting upon them was to put them 
‘against thewall, otherwise there was dan- 
Before planting time, 
we had bought out a homesteader, the 


ger of collapsing. 


land, my husband teaching in the little 
log schoolhouse where they used split-log 
benches for seats. From this little school- 
later prominent in the history of Louis- 
jana, politically and financially. 

The first church we built was a big log 


The slaves joined in the 
Sometimes a good old colored 
mammy would get happy, and she would 
make the church ring with her shouts. 








Sg Sec See © 








This church has existing records 


ing, “tome right in; you must be nearly 
frozen.” I was almost stiff from cold 
and when I began to get warm I shook 
so 1 could not hold myself stil] 
mother made me a cu 

warmer ne milk for the balniecs 

men and wagons came in about 

We were snowbound for another day 
and a friendship was formed between the 
two families that has lasted unto our chil- 


dren's childrer 


“Homesteading” in a Newly-set- 
tled Land 
W* WENT to a cousin who had hormc- 


steaded a tract of land and had later 
bought out another homesteader ] 
grown tired of tRe rai 
and wanted to 
(ur cous 
steaders cabin wnt could 
place f a home The cabin w 
of logs wv a big rock chimney 

In the corner was ap 

stead with one Ice We 


hich we had packed o1 


in Ww 

tables and other furniturs Q 
rece . " 

us a chair and my husband made som 

stools by boring holes in slabs of wood 

and driving pieces of*hickory saplings in 


the holes for legs. His first efforts in 


stool making were not very successful 


na. Ly . =8 fect 
sd ayes ae int . meet cS, tanta: 3 


FLAT RIVER PRIMITIVE BAPTIST CH 
dating back to the year 1788 
remember when one boy, who 


jokes on somebody joined the 
his old black mammy jumped up 


I won’t have any more 


s as we had at quilt- 
n raisings, and at 


How I Served a N 


did not have anything cooked, they asked 
me if I would cook something for them, 
what, only they wanted 


cuit, wild grape lly and coffee. One 
ate while the other walked the yard and 
vatched the ad then the her ate 
while tl rst one watched ‘hey asked 
what their bill was and when I told them 
nothing,” they gave me a $20 gold 
piece and rode away. They seemed to be 
quict, gentle, manly and courte: and 
had the best guns and the best ses | 


t { 


had ever seei It was many weeks ore 


who my dinner guests w 


A Country Church Built Long 
Ago 


] AM sending you a photograph of Flat 
River Primitive Baptist Church, four 
miles south of Roxboro, in Person Coun. 
ty, N.C. It is probably one of the oldest 
churches in the state. The first church 
record was burned. The second record 
has the following inscription: 
“This Book is a Present from Robert Paine, 
To the Baptist Church on Flat River, Person 
County, 
To have t! old Church Book Trans« ed in 
from the year 178—3rd Saturday in 
By the Rev. George Roberts.” 
The huge fireplace was used for heats 
ing the building until recently, en 
heater was installed. 
To the left is the door of the 
room” built in order that the s! 
the community might have a pl 
religious worship at the same tim: 
masters worshipped. In the early days 
there were neither Negro churches nor 
Negro preachers. In the list of church 
members we find the names of slaves en- 
tered: “Isham belonging to James | 
Cynthea, belonging to J. W. Allen,” ete. 
This church is still used. In addition 
to a large membership of white people, 
there are 10 old white-haired } 
who still give their allegiance to this 
church and the faith taught them by “Ole 
Miss” and “Ole Marster” in the days of 
long ago. L. H. DANIEL. 
Roxboro, N.C . 


Mistakes I Have Made 


($1 Prize Letter) 
ERE are a few of the mistakes I have 


made :— 


eroes 





my farming tools out to 


a sunshine, and all kinds ol 
weather, so they become rusty and warp- 
ed; consequently the quality of 
done by them was poor, and tl did 
not last as long as properly cared for 
have lasted. Everyone 
should have a tool shed and keep his 
tools there, for it will pay him. 
ticed diy rsified 


and hav: vays 


tools would 


} ago Im 
sold two of the 
40 cents a pe 
fall I was 
other bales, but 
i decided to 
er price I « 
the ground 
er to take the 
eque ntly, whe 


Taine 


We Should Have Planned Our 
Home 


we built a 

a d] lanned : y out 

fan y has grown s we need n room 

and there is no way to add to the housty 
without spoiling it It would not 
cost much more to have built a 

ons DEttes WaANReGs inn, ik. . 
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Diabetes and Insulin 


ABETES mellitus is a disorder oi 
the nutrition, a disorder caused by 
some unknown conditfon affecting cer- 
fain portions of the pancreas (in Calves 
and other animals the pencren: is kn own 
as the sweetbre ad), causing a defi ncy 
in the body’s power of assimilating food, 
foods which contain sugars and starches 
in particular. As a result of this de! 
ciency, a form of sugar, called gh 
accumulates in the blood; and when the 
amount of sugar in the bleod reaches a 
certain concentration the excess passes 
from the body through the kidneys im 
the urine. The amount of urine is grea t- 
ly increased and the person affected has 
symptoms of thirst, voracious hunger, 
and a progressive loss of flesh and 
strength. Diabetes is a frequent cause 
of death, being particularly fata! in che 
dren and young adults, but middle-aged 
or old people often live for many years 
after the development of the disease, ii 
proper care and treatment are taken 
One important step in diagnosing dia- 
betes is to test the urine for sugar, but 
sugar in the urine is not always a sign 
of diabetes mellitus, for often improper 
diet, severe nervous strain, or fever 
catses sugar to appear in the urine dur- 
ing the time the body_is_s6 ha ala apped. 
Nor is there an excess of sugar in all 
cases of diabetes, for another type, dia- 
betes insipidus, derives its name from 
the fact that the urine passed is insipid 
and not sweet. 

The old method of treating diabetes is 
to regulate the diet, exercise, and mode 
of living. 

The new discovery in diabetes is treat- 
ment by a preparation called “Insulin.” 
For many years it has been known that 
the pancreas plays an important part in 
the ability of the body to digest and use 
sugars and starches, the foods which are 
Most important as sources of heat and 
energy. It was found that diabetes de- 
velops when the pancreas is removed 
from an animal. Then, further experi- 
ment showed that diabetes is caused by 
a disturbance of the secretion poured 
into the blood from a very definite por- 
tion of the pancreas known as _ the 
islands of Langerhans (so named in 
honor of the man who first described 
this part of the pancreas). This secre- 
tion from the islands acts by stimulating 
(“exciting”) the sugar-making tissues of 
the body into a state of active or normal 
activity. Just here it had better be said 
that a normal person need not worry 
about these internal secretions, they do 
their work automatically when we do 
fot think or know about them 
_ To persons who have diabetes, the 
mternal secretions from the portion of 
the pancreas known as the islands of 
Langerhans means life or death. 11 they 
cannot make them in their own bodies 
they must get them elsewhere. Scien- 

“Mists have succeeded in isolating from 
the pancreases of animals an d fshes a 
Preparation (extract) that seems capable 
of replacing or supplementing the secre- 
tion that the human body creates to dt- 


Rest the foods containing sugar. This 
“ef. Preparation has been named “insu- 
Mm from insula, the Latin word for 


land, because the extract is obtained 
from th. part of the pancreas known 
a the islands of Langerhans. 

Treatment of diabetes with insulin has 
Produced some remarkable results, re- 
ate that vere never obtained by the old 
a. Phis has been more especially 
- ne case of children and young 
— * who formerly were hard to 
wee and in whom death resulted in a 
- om ba —_ - present the method 
ia nsulin with safety is comphi- 
ely in much so that it can be given 

hospitals and by doctors espe- 

ally ~ Stal d to administer it. Insulin 
that Preparation of such great promise 
it is to be hoped that simpler meth- 

pees of administration will be found at 
arly date so that the remedy cap 


wSty general | Fae Si ae 
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ERE is a new mark of purity and 
healthfulness that every lover 
of good things to eat will want 

to remember. To thousands of farm 
homes where good bakings are served 
daily it is the symbol of good, healthful, 
dependable, economical! self-rising flour. 


In Southern farm homes, good self-rising 
flour has long been a producer of light, 
tasty biscuits, a cherished joy at meal- 
time. Self-rising flour, with its pure 
healthful ingredients (merely phosphate 
baking powder, pure baking soda and 
salt added), lightens farm housework. 
It brings to the farm kitchen the same 
convenience that the telephone, the 
automobile and the electric light bring 
to the country side. 


The Soft Wheat Millers’ Association is 
anxious that you enjoy the benefits that 


| FOLLOW THESE FIVE RULES | 


For making Perfect Biscuits with 
Self-Rising Flour: 
I See that your oven is hot 


Dp Always use sweet milk, or cold water 
not sour nailk 


2 Never add baking powder, soda or salt 


Use good shortening -- lard. vegetable 


fat or butter. 
5S Make soft dough -- beke quickly. 
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Money-back Guarantee 


Exery bag of seij-rising flour bearing this blue shield of purity ts fully 


guaranteed by the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc 


The contents 


— are absolutely pure and wholesome. If you cre not a with your 


A new symbol that guarantees 


Healthful, Dependable, 


Economical 


self-rising flour brings to every house- 
hold. They want to help you use 
it properly in order that your family 
may enjoy the delicious home bakings 
not secured by any other method or 
manner of cooking. 

Sc that you may identify self-rising 
flour manufactured by member mills of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
this blue guarantee of purity has been 
adopted. 

For the best baking satisfaction, for the 
sake of economy and better judgment, 
see that the self-rising reed you buy is 
protected by this blue shield of purity. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


A service organization piedeed t producing 
healthful, dependable, self-rising flour and to dis- 
seminating helpfu! and truthfui knowledge as to 
its proper Uses 


Send today for FREE booklet 





J. B. McLemore. Meg: 

Room 1202, Independent Life Bldg 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Kindly send me your free booklet, ““The Plain 
Troth about Self-Ricing Flour 

Name 

Post Office 


State R.R 
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- ‘| baking results, the Association « cheerful refund your money. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR 
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SEND NO MONEY 





paper, Wiil send this spond 













well tailored in every ws ay 
Extra heavy pocketing, alls 
serged, no raw edges, 
ing, strong belt strap 

to 44, inside seam length t 














length, SHIRT w: give f 
made of striped fine materio 
full and well made. COLOr 






is 
J 


from dust and sleet. 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


air of serge pants and with it and pe rfe cted machine. 


made of extra quality blue s« | that it runs in the lightest breeze. 


BARGAIN i a a Carefully consider the followiag facts: year’s supply of 
? + c 7s #¢ 
$7.00 Now 3 : phi i The Anto-oiied Aermotor is the Genuiue every aermotor A. 
VALUE 98 “pass sHiee! Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part Pit po he 
, . FREE :;; | fully and constantly oiled. | tee aR ~jo> 
tu hie = a ‘ | hg te 
}i}':i@ | ~The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years [panies Zz = 
iitL.2e | of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. CHC aon 
et Feh4 ° P be Sy 
} The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed eX 
i gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are prot ected ¢ 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is °F 


pe 


Fine Serge Pants»), BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 





Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 


coe aie tee “an eee ; | to produce economically and acc urately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
with the order. PANTS are | benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aerm tor is so thoroughly oiled 


It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other piece of machinery on the farm. The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel winamilis for more than 3U years. 


90 to | infor- hice Dati 
inches Be sure to give ix poem tod ae AERMOTOR co. ae a City ieneape us 


Des Moines 


Oakland 









3lue Lav wnder, Green striped 
SIZES--144 to 14. 









GET A SHIRT FREE 


Just send your name and address 











arcel post 


oth pants ‘and shirt by 
an whe ri 


> 
prepaid. You pay m Aa ta 
Selivered, Your mone} 
pleased. Herc is positivel 










the number of fi ree 















for quality. 


aoe See Sah eal DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
They cost no more, often less, than 
ROW as tho mumbe the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

‘riko, 1040, | | £00d. Better be safe than sorry, Buy advertised products 








Aermotor 
, Towers ore 


Here is one of the biggest va You do not have to try an experiment to ge et a windmill which colts 


ues offered to readers «f thi will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
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New Charming Model 


A Dainty, Attractive and Most Becoming 





ex 
low price of 


LEE THOMAS CO., 
Mee Dept. 478, 





Slenderizing Stout 
DRESS 


m ever 
offered at 





800-10 8. Kedzie, 
CHICAGO. — 





TheVery Latest 






Style— satpein 
PLEATED @ ©) sis" 
< * Value 


Dress of 
KING “TUT” 












“season 
gou cannot afford to miss 


SEND NO 
“MONEY 


But rush your order now! Give us NAM 
ADDRESS and SIZE. We wii 
dress by parcel post 


a 
examine the dress in your own home. not 
satisfied In every way, return the dressto A) 
us, ond we will refund every cent of your 
money. 


FRED'K M. DUNHAM & CO,# 
Dept. 124 Chicago 


varnishes on upholstery leather. 
will cause it to become sticky and to 
lose its luster. 
of cleaning, use a damp cloth and a little 
mild 
damp cloth and dry with a clean dry 
cloth, 
rubbing 
cloth dampened 


times necessary. 


HOSE who are unable 





Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 


Thé Progressive Fap 





Seasonable Suggestions 
'ASHION now decrees that we wear 
.- our beads tight around the throat. 

A cantaloupe that has not much flavor 


will be improved by a light dusting of 


nutmeg. 

In packing it is 
safer to gather ev- 
erything together on 
the bed before put- 
ting anything into 
the trunk. 

Many a mysterious 
death in the poultry 
yard is caused by 
spoiled animal food. 





MBS. HUT? 


Be extra careful during the hot weather. 


Even the busiest woman can spare two 


minutes every night to push down the 
skin about her nails and rub a bit of cold 
cream around them. 


A beautiful way to decorate painted 


furniture is to cut out some flowers from 
cretonne, glue them on and, after the 
glue is well dried, shellac over them. 


The summer vacation is a good time 


to become acquainted with some of the 
old books enjoyed by the young people 
of many generations. 
your boy read “Lorna Doone?” Has your 
girl the novels of Jane Austen? 


For instance, has 


It is every woman’s duty to investi- 


gate prison conditions in her own state 
and county and to enlist the aid of her 
fellow club members or of her neighbors 
to remedy these conditions where they 
are wrong. 


Do not use furniture polishes, oils or 
They 


When leather is in need 


white soap. Rinse with another 


the original luster by 
Even a rub with a 
with alcohol is some- 


returning 
briskly. 


In a recent survey, it was estimated 


that in the north and west of the United 
States there 
acre in 
more in the South. 
vantage 
the birds in 
a bird bath 
reach the birds. 
bearing trees and shrubs 


ire only two birds to the 
districts, but somewhat 
Let us keep our ad- 
in this respect by encouraging 
every way possible. Build 
high enough so cats cannot 
Plant native, berry- 


rural 


Poison Ivy 
to recognize 


the common poisonous plants and 


thus avoid them are under quite a dis- 


advantage. If you do not take time and 
trouble to do this, you may learn the 
lesson through a very painful experience. 


The most common poisonous plant is 
the poison ivy. This plant is a climbing 
or trailing shrub, which -is found in 
abundance growing along the ground, on 
fences and fence posts, also on trees. It 
sometimes becomes strong enough to 
grow in the form of a small tree. This 
fact is not generally known. 


Poison ivy is most often confused with 
the common Virginia creeper but can 
easily be distinguished from it if you 
will remember that the ivy has only three 
leaves while the Virginia creeper has 
five. Moreover, the ivy has a glossy, 
wax-like appearance and the creeper is 
not shiny. The ivy produces smooth 
greenish berries which later turn a yel- 
lowish white, while the berries of the 
creeper quickly become a dark blue. 

Poison ivy contains an oil which causes 
a very severe inflammation of the skin, 
followed by an almost unbearable itch- 
ing. When a person knows he has come 
in contact with the ivy the exposed skin 
should be immediately washed with very 
strong soapsuds. After rinsing and dry- 
ing, the parts should be bathed in alco- 
hol, or dissolve two tablespoons of bak- 
ing soda in hot water and apply the 
cooled solution. 

Probably the second most common 
plant poisonous to touch is the poison 
sumach. It is a tree-like shrub growing 
in swampy places, its berries are silver 
gray and grow in loose grape-like bunch- 
es. The berries of the ordinary sumach 
are bright red. If poisoned by sumach, 
treat the same as for ivy poisoning. 

DR. A. E. DAVENPORT. 

Oklahoma. 


The Gathering of the Clan 


FAMILY reunion—that is the thing. 

Why not have one? It is a wonder- 
ful thing to know all one’s kin. It makes 
one feel as though one belonged. 

I have a neighbor who has rented for 
six months a great big house in lovely 
wooded grounds, all for the purpose of 
having his children, children’s children, 
and other relatives with him next Christ 
mas. 

Then I have just been reading in the 
Yorkville, S. C., Enquirer about the 
Lowry-Avery family reunion. There are 
nearly 200 in all, and of these 76 were 
present from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
North and South Carolina. And so in- 


A Bit of Hand Work Will Transform a Simple Dress 





















SINCE earliest civilization men have 
spent lavishly for memorials of enduring 
material to departed loved ones. This 
human desire is as strong today as in the 
days of Ancient Athens and Rome. 

FOUR MILLION people tn this country 
will buy monuments this year. 
Make Real Money As Our 

Representative 

Beautifully ilustrated catalogs show- 
ing artistic designs in monumental work, 
makes it EASY for you to sell our prod- 
wets. Liberal commission—no investment 
or experience required. 

Write today for catalogs and territory. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
Dept. F, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Y _ Sincere 
Seamstress 
Fearne STITCH, 
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—From Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery 
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terested was the town that when the 
hotel filled, friends threw open their 
doors to the overflow. 

There was a banquet and a reception, 
an organ recital, and a memorial Service, 
a tour of sight-seeing, and even a base 
ball game between the Florida and Okla. 
homa branches of the family. The lag 
reunion was 13 years ago. 


Another paper I picked up had ag 
account of the annual reunion of the 
Murchison family, at Mount Vernog 
Springs near the Gulf. At this fore 
gathering of the clan there were 96 pres. 
ent from six states, two coming all the 
way from California to answer the roll. 
call. 

At the Hector Lytch homestead there 
were 99 members of the Lytch family 
present at their reunion, so I read in the 
Laurinburg, N. C., Exchange. There 
were reminiscences and swapping of 
yarns and spinning of stories beyond 
number on the broad porches and under 
the shady oaks. They were 100 strong, 
the merry shouts of the children and the 
happy laughter of youths and maidens 
giving promise of many reunions yet to 
come. 

Now what are you going to do about 
your reunion? Someone must take 
charge of it, so why should it not be 
you?) Why not invite the available 
members to a basket luncheon a few 
days or weeks off? From these get the 
name and address of every relative 
known to any member of the clan. Plan 
when to meet a few months or a year 
hence and send out the notices at once, 
The tie of blood forms a union strong 
and enduring. Call your clan together 
and see it grow with the happy years. 


Lamb and Mutton Dishes May 
Be Pleasantly Varied 


Y INTRODUCING sufficient variety 

in the ways of preparing meats for 
the family table, one may almost create 
the illusion that new kinds of meat—for 
which every housekeeper longs—have 
been discovered. Looked at from ome 
angle, there is mainly the flesh of sheep, 
cattle and hogs from which to choose; 
considered from another point of view, 
the various cuts of lamb and muttoq, 
beef, veal and pork, and also the small 
internal organs such as hearts, kidneys 
and liver, offer an opportunity for the it- 
genious cook to vary her meat dish @ 
least a hundred times a year. 

Lamb and mutton in particular lend 
themselves to widely different methods 
of preparation. roast leg of 
lamb, broiled chops, boiled mutton or Ir. 
ish stew, there are still a number of ways 
of cooking the meat of the sheep either 
alone or in combination with vegetables 
and other materials so as to produce al 
acceptable variety in the diet. In a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, 1324, “Lamb and Mut. 
ton and Their Use in the Diet,” prepared 
by the Office of Home Economics, Unt 
States Department of Agriculture, Waste 
ington, D. C., will be found a number é 
suggestions and recipes for cooking bot 


Besides 


of these meats. 

The term “lamb” is usually applied ® 
the flesh of a sheep less than a yeat old, 
while that of older animals is known # 
“mutton.” Lamb and mutton should b 
served hot from a hot platter on hot 
plates in order to prevent the fat, which 
hardens before the meat is thoroughly 
cool, from having a disagreeable textu% 
ahd creating a prejudice against the meat 
itself, 

The bulletin is written with needs of 
the farm home in mind, and gives 9 
gestions for home cutting, storage 
preservation of lamb and muttot. 
mediate cooking of pieces intended 
eaten as fresh meat is recomm 
Canning by means of the steam presse 
cooker is another way of preservimg©7 
meat for later use, A recipe for 


4 


cuted lamb or mutton is included. _ 
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of the more unusual recipes are 


below : 
BAKED STUFFED SHOULDER 
ve the shoulder blade and fill the cav- 
thus formed with a stuffing made of the 
ing ingredients: 
Ose cu: cracker crumbs; 4 tablespoons but- 
ter oF other fat. 4 cup boiling water, % tea- 
salt, %4 teaspoon pepper, a little sage 
or thyme Mix the seasonings with the dry 
qrumbs and moisten with the butter and hot 
Place the prepared meat in the roasting 
po. Rub drippings over the surface, sprinkle 
pepper and salt, dredge with flour, and 
qiuckly in a hot oven. Pour half a cup 
@f hot water over the meat, adjust the cover 
@ the roaster closely and cook two or three 
* pours jn’'a slow oven. No basting will be re- 


Serve with a sauce made by heating a-half 
emp of chopped sweet pickle of any sort with 
fhe gravy '” the pan. 

PRESSED LAMB 


| sinmes the head, neck and other ragged 
pieces of lamb im a small amount of salted 
water until the meat falls from the bones. 
The lamb liver may be included. When cool 
gmove the bones and excess fat, add a little 
femon juice and other seasoning to taste and 
chop or g: d the meat. Dissolve a table- 


jain gelatine in one cup of the liquor 
the saucepan and pour it over the meat. 
ix well, place 













in a suitable mold, and put in 
When the jelly has set it may 


a cold plac 
and 


be cut in slices 


Our Fall and Winter Fashion 


Magazine 


served. 








¢ 
HE ; is a reproduction of the 
® front our Fall and Winter 
Fashion } zine, only that the real 
cover i colors,.as are many of the 
inside pa This issue is by far the 
best yet you cannot afford to miss 
& Not only does it show all the styles 
for fall winter and so acts as a 
guide as 1 it you should wear both 
at hom« vhen away from home, but 
ttalso co: s many styles for the chil- 
| dren for play, school, and dress-up gifts 
) Which can be made at home. 
Also, it contains illustrated lessons in 
| Bitches you should know, difficult parts 


| thome dr: smaking, 
| Of course, you may obtain a pattern of 
aty style shown in the book, and when 
youconsider the time and material saved 
Musing our simple, easy-to-use patterns, 
a well as the low price of the pattern 
self, you will sce why it would pay 
YOu to obtain a copy of this book, the 
Pricé of which you will save many times 
over by having it. 


and trimmings. 


yeeed 10 cents in Stamps or coin to our 
ashion Department for your copy. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 

| ence Letters 

Cooking Economies I Find 
Helpful 


some of the economies I 
ful in food preparation. No 
ad is wasted. Stale biscuits 

yeast bread are turned into crumbs 
mf scalloped dishes, toasted for use in 
meee and with cream and sugar as a 

Teal, as well as being used in pud- 

8% Cold biscuit pies and in crumb 

dle cakes or muffins. 


/, *4ft-over meats are not put into the 
Sap greas« 


can or given to the dogs. 

eal gu tities of roast or boiled meats 
i ¢ used with vegetables or cream 
or lunch or supper. A few slices 

ae Or a piece or two of ham that 
t been fried may be put into the 
A potatoes and served instead 





ERE ar, 
find hel; 


bover br: 








oi fresh meat or other cooking fat. Or 
a very small amount of either, chopped 
fine, may be put into the skillet with the 
scrambled eggs for a change. Pieces of 
skin and fat ends may be used in cooking 
beans with just as good results as slices 
cut fresh from the middling. 

In times of sugar shortage, corn syrup 
may be used used to replace at least a 
part of the usual amount of sugar. This 
war-time economy should not be forgot- 
ten. The light syrup may be used in cus- 
tard and candy making and in preserv- 
ing. Dark syrup and sorghum make de- 
licious ginger bread and cookies. 

Juices from fresh or canned fruits are 
used in sauces for puddings, in refresh- 
ing drinks, gelatin desserts, and in place 
of wine to keep fruit cake moist. 

Left-over cereals and vegetables are 
used to make soups. Cereals or potatoes 
may be added to meat or salmon loaf. 

LENNIE HOLLEN LAND. 
x * * 

She Substitutes Less Expensive Ingre- 
dients—To make chicken in chicken 
salad go twice as far, I often put in a 
cup of Irish potato to every cup of 
chicken. I boil the potatoes, let them 
cool, and cut them into little cubes. Into 
this, I stir a little of the chicken gravy, 
salt, red pepper, celery seed and thinly 


sliced artichoke pickle. Then I mix in 
the chicken and salad dressing. Thi 
makes a delightful salad. If you are 


so situated that you are not always able 


to get celery and nuts, Irish potato makes 
a very good and a very cheap substitut 
for them in most any meat or fish salad 

In making a cheap cake, where I sub 
stitute vi ble oil sl r but 
ter, I stir the cake fla right 1 
the sugar and shortening mixtu I 
seems to 1 i that “‘la 1 it 
takes a smart person to I that the 
cake s not! i with but I A f 
maf hmallows rredi ») CAKE ing 
make it » I tut cl ul 1 
bette MRS. K. I FOODMA 

* * *x 

: Su aa 5 © e l t if i 
vel mall 1 | i Dab ia t 
tremely acid fru befor {dit 

] I i ( 1 1 ( 

ple il part n i —s . 1 

nd pea pre 1 be i ac \ 

ll molasses 

In canning peaches and apples, save all 
ihe clean parings, cores, and seeds, boil 
these with enough water to. cover, 


bit of juice and bottl 
and peach 


squeeze out every 
In the v inter make your apple 
jelly when the weather is cool and per- 
lower. 


hap Sucar is 


The cooked parings are added to the 
vinegar jar. This is first started by put- 
ting enough rain water in a jar to fill it 
half full. To a gallon of water, add a 
half cup of molasses and as many par- 
ings, raw or cooked, as the water will 
cover. Tie a sack or other good cover 
over jar and set ina warm place. When 
vinegar has stopped working and has 
settled, it is ready to strain and pour into 
jugs or back into the jar and cork well 


MRS. E. S. RITCHEY. 





| Teens and Twenties 
How I Shall Spend My Future 


ears 
INTEND io finish my education, go 


out into the world and be a home mis- 
sionary. I intend to teach school and 
help other boys and girls to get an edu- 
cation. I want to help them to be better 
men and women, better citizens of the 
world. The world needs more educated 

men and women 
VIRGINIA L 


* * * 


BOSLER 


My prayer is, “Make me ssing to 


some one today.”~ This requires a defi- 
nite plan of action. When a small girl, 
my favorite play was to be a nurse Phe 
years of my teens have not detracted but 
add d to my) determinatic 1 To be a 
trained nurse is a high calling—for a 
true nurse is ever ready to administes 
piri ! el ! ( hely 
Vem work ¢ reat 
ell ! il! t 
i I am 18, I ] idyit } 
obiec 1 ro ft ] 
tO ¢ tu ( ( 1 | 
| ( 
| t i 1 f ‘ 
I iy nN V r 
of tn 1 I 
ra) r 1 i ( t! J i 
| ‘ i! I 
| TAR ELLIO’ 
/ ‘ wisl 
cad 1 have 1 n to | m yn 
ary. It took me two years to decid 
that I would give my life to that worl 
At first I disliked the idea of having to 
leave home and go so far a But 
when I th yught of the poor untortunat 
men, women, and children who are living 
and dying in ignorance, I felt that even 
this sacrifice must be made K. M 





Our Pattern 


siscs 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea 


1639—Neat House Dress.—Cut in 


ure, Size 36 requires 4% yards of ¥- 
inch material 
1678—Dress With Bloomers.—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 3% yards of 3%-inch material 
with 2 yards of binding. 
1599@—Popular Jacquette Blouse.—Cut in 


sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 


Price of cach pattern 15 cents 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, a complcte 
10 cents per copy. 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of 
seven-lesson course 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





SHOLTART AGS AT UT WH teh MY 
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Department 








quire 4 yards { 40-i1 material 

with yard 27-inch contrasting 
1255—Pajamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

and 12 years Size 8 requires 2% 


yards of %-inch material 
1809—Lines That Slenderize.—Cui in sizes 
%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
Size % requires 4% yards 


yard % 


measure 
of 40-inch materia] with 
imch contrasting. 


300 
ete. 


styles, 
Price 


fashions contains over 
in dressmaking, 














Good tothe Jast drop \ 
Cade uniformity of 


Maxwell House is due 
to the methods of 
cleaning, roasting and 
packing, embodying 
fifty years experience 
in blending a cofice 
unvarying in quality 
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and cleanliness.» 
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ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


motoring, fishing, hik- 
Equally useful at home. 


Great for camping 
ing, picnics, etc 


Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk Thousands of uses. This handy 
sheet stee! folding stove weighs only & 
ounces. Folds flat. Gives heat instantly. 
Can be had either from your dealer or 
direct. 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New York 
City, Dept. 16, and we will send you this 
stove prepaid, 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be Prepared for the Summer Vacations. Send 
for one of these Stoves while the Offer lasts. 












DRIVE out the fire and 
pain instantly with 
Gombault’s Balsam. 
Prevents infection and 
promotes quick healing. 


Used for over forty years for burns, 
bruises, cuts, sprains and strains, 
bronchial and chest colds, muscular 
and inflammatory rheumatism, sciatica 
and lumbago. A wonderful relief. 


At your druggist or prepaid direct 
for $1. ery economical, a little 
kills a lot of pain. The Lawrance- 
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Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS: 
‘BALSAM 


The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 


te oe. TRUE CER FE ee . 
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Frank Talk on the 


Price of Dentifrices 
Doctors” our limit, and so did the boys in service, 


a - 
You wouldn t pay a fancy price for S SAMMY and Miss Bond came Father raised and marketed all the farny 
a cream separator simply because of near the pond where they were to products he could; mamma raised puree 


flowers painted on its base. A sepa- fish, they saw a number of fly-like crea- bred Mammoth Bronse turkeys ang 

° ° tures darting about the surface of the Ww hite Wyandotte chickens. She advers 

rator can do no more than skim milk. water. They were adorned with colors tised day-old chicks, and I operated the 

of rainbow brilliance. Swift as swal- _ poop cca she gave =e s libe 

° ° lows, they were skimming over the sur- ©! share, and quite a Tew of the lovely 

And likewise when you pay more face of the water in zigzag lines, stop- 7 = ball babies = we -_ 1 

itri i ping still in mid-air, starting again, seem- WOnCer Why more earen oys and girlg 

than 25¢ for a dentifrice, your imag- ing never to sit nor ever to tire. “Snake don t avail themselves of this opportuns 

ination does the spending instead of | doctors” exclaimed Sammy. “We don't ity of making a few extra dollars. A 

A f d if; ° want to fish here. People say they VOY good local demand for day-old 

your common sense. safe dentifrice bring dead snakes back to life and feed Chicks can be encouraged by letting if 
3 anntet 4 see here for me.” be known that you will supply the chic 

can do no more than clean teeth. them. Too many snakes here for me. Try it LE ROY PET WAT’ 


6 a > ; oO . as ° 
You are slandering one of our best Collin County, Texas. 


The Progressive F, 








|Adatess letters to "Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


Sammy Learns About “Snake — We worked like beavers, bought Lib. 
erty Bonds and War Savings Stamps tg 








f. h friends,” said Miss Bond. “Those are Pye ‘ 
Ask yourself what you get for what dragon flies—that’s their real name—and = Editor's Note.—LeRoy has made 4q 
they are perfectly harmless to people and most excellent suggestion. Thousandg 


you pay above that price. Perhaps a animals. They do great good by destroy- of baby chicks are bought far away and 


fancy name; useless drugs; a “cure- ing mosquitoes, gnats, and troublesome might just as well be hatched nearer af 
flies.” home and help supply this heavy demand, 


” » * ; ; : : 
all theory ; or possibly plain grit. “So when the dragon flies are darting It is Ma pleasant and profitable work, Ag 
h f " b £ here and there, they are hunting for Le Roy says, “Try it. 
ou pay 25c tor a large tube o Woo gmicm eee ; 
When you pay 25 rg . SEES] "The Benefits of Club Work 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream you {| — | a pare ayatinnip pret 
have bought a dentifrice that is safe mega | Srpwo years ago I joined the pig cial 


and in June the eounty agent brough# 


and that cleans teeth the right way. i : ee ah tarain, un eas dale cocks a 


ds weighed 32 pounds. Her name is “Hens 
Colgate’s is free from grit and harm- fake : | rico Illustrator Lilly,” but I have always 
4 : ~ 2 ap * , fo T exhihi 
ful drugs. It “washes” teeth and does ee called her Lady. That fall Le xhibited 
- : ; her at our community fair, where she 
not scratch or scour their precious cna ag gr en at rales took first prize, and the next week at 
enamel. It is the safe common YOUR FRIEND, THE “SNAKE DOCTOR” the state eapleP ccg — took seventh 
itri flies and mosquitoes instead of huntin ee ee eee ee pe 
sense dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. for dead canines to bring back to life?” 5 When Lady reached the age of 10 
ie ‘ gg yee months she weighed 375 pounds, and at 
Your are right, Sammy,” Miss Bond 18 + hs, 550 Ps 
assured him. “‘Some people call them ~ ase, <r eee aie ae 
COLGATE & CO. ‘devil’s darning needles’, a tradition be- The next year [ again exhibited her at 
Established 1806 ing that they will sew up your ears. Also OUF Community fair, where she took first 
there are people who call these useful Pr!ze for the best Duroc brood sow over 
insects ‘horse stingers’ and ‘mule killers,” Six months of age. At the tae 
thinking that their sting will kill mules She was the champion club sow. I te 
and horses. All these beliefs, as well as °ceived $38 in prizes. 
For the sake of the future the one about snake doctors, are silly Club work has been both interesting 
buy Colgate’s today superstitions based on ignorance. and profitable to me. Since I have been 
° a club member I enjoy reading farm and 
stock papers, which have given me much 
useful knowledge of farm life. I lived 
in the city until I was 11 years of age. 








“Dragon flies are interesting creatures. 
They love the sunshine and summer 
weather. In moderate weather the pas- 
sage of a cloud across the sun will send : 
them to the bushes. Now there is an- Club work makes farm life interesting, 
other fly, called the damsel fly, which It is also improving the stock. I have 
looks something like the dragon fly, been told that 10 years ago in the coftle 
There are many kinds of dragon and munity in-which I live most of the tari 
damsel flies, but they all have about the ers had only scrub stock. Now every 
same general habits of living. The moth. where one sees purebred chickens, hand 
er dragon flies lay their eggs in the wa- some, sleek Jersey and Holst in cattle, 

TEETH THE \ ter by striking the water with the lower and fine red Durocs in great numbers. 
RIGHT WAY part of their bodies as they skim over CATHERINE BERNHEISEL. 
—- -—_ was — oe = - Sa m - 
If your wisdom teeth Washes wildlishes the — The a sink to the — Henrico County, Va. _— 
could talk they’d say, nana Seoatels: J where they soon hatch into nymphs. Editor's Note.—Docsn’t Catherjnt 

» Use Colgete’e™ w or Scour “Nymph is a new word for you, isn’t letter make every boy and gir! who # 
it? Now let us see what the nymph nota club member want to become met 
looks like. It is a dingy little thing, with And doesn’t it also make each of us want 
six queer, spider-like legs and no wings. to exhibit something at some fair this 
It does not look at all like a parent fall? Also to live in a neighb hood 
dragon fly. The nymph spends about a «where everybody raises fine R? 
year in the water, shedding its old skin 


For the Prevention a as whenever it gets too small. When the M inp el 
ANTHR of nymph gets ready to leave the water it Getting Brothei to H P 
ITHRAX , NOW crawls up a weed or stump, sheds its ] AM 14, in the eighth grade, and Like 
Anthraxoids , ‘ skin and comes out a full-grown dragon 4.to go to school. I wash dishes ie 
7 | fly. Now it is ready to kill mosquitoes my mother. Sometimes I get brothet 
(Spore Vaccine) Berd Wire Sesel Poe se Hoctag wed and other troublesome flies.” to help me, but I always have to pet him 
For [mmunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules pwoe prices. Write ca UNCLE P. F and call him all kinds of sweet ones 
° PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. zet him to help with my housewof 
Dept. Cleveland, Ohio . ; 2 y aoe 
Antianthrax Serum a — Selling Babies to Get Extra while, like any boy, he thinks his sistet 
To be Used on Animals Showing D i c sught to help him with his milking. 
Symptoms of Anthrax Oars know several girls who milk and am a@ 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax ) | VACCINATE YOUR FLOCK (Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) old milkmaid myseli. I enjoy work with 
Serum RE Cen ee Tag ELLING babies! Did you ever hear livestock. _— 
(Simultaneous Treatment) arty pose > of such outlandish doings? Well, I churn and mold the butter for 1athe 


‘. é times he 

i Insure a healthy flock. Complete out- here’s how we did that very thing. Dur- to take to market, and sometime 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or fits of 60 or 250 or 500 doses, with : — oo e did bet dicta = a / few nickels of the butte 
Established in a Herd $3.50, 96.50 oF #9. Order direct ing the war when all of my brothers g8ives me a few nickels of tie 














5 
or 
or write for FREE Booklet on Vaccination. 


alah com @ : American Scientific Laboratories, ine. 
Write for free boos tA the Prevention of 50 W. Austin Ave., Dept.H-38 Chi mu. OSA. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN ; home to help my father and mother Editor’s Note.—It is always a pleaswee 
qquemmempeniy ‘6 " ” a ie Re edie all z asetor>: whe 
Animal Industry Department of HARVESTER cots andpitesontan | | CATTY On but myself, a school boy, and to know of brothers and sisters wh? 
Parke, Davis & Company CORN sndperee coe eee | aS we are poor folks, we just had to each other, willingly and ungrudginglt : 
tony, ES make the best of our opportunities—the and it helps each one to know how 4 
han ‘ 


DETROIT, MICH. | | Secure ce iictrecter: task was not light. the other's work when necessary: 


. ° ° e ¢ . Mg ecalt 
were in the service—one in the navy and Money to spend for myself. *G 
two in the army—no one was left at Lawrence County, Tenn. ad 
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Send us Your Ballot; 





We Offer 200 Books as Free Prue 


be as specific and definite as space will 
permit. 

Address all blanks to “Ballot Editor,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer. If you 
answer at least 17 questions and are one 
of the 200 quickest people from the differ- 
ent states in getting your answers to us, 
we will give you your choice of the fol- 
lowing books: 


N° MATTER whether you are a farmer 
or farm woman, young or old, we in- 
vite you to answer the questions be- 
low. Write very, very plainly; use type- 
writer if convenient. In giving names of 
persons, write surnames only; omit given 
names. Also in naming Bible verses, 
omit the obviously popular John 3:16 and 
In answering Nos. 4, 5, 6, 


and Double 


Psalm 23:1. 


Farmers Codéperate Profits, by Clarence Poe. 


——H 


——-Prof. Massey’s Garden Book 

ie —— FY Book, by A. L. French and Tait Butler. 
——Orchard Book, by L. A. Niven. 

——Our Progressive Farmers’ Account Book 


(Put an X-mark beside name of book you want if you are one of the 200 prize winners). 
Please write very plainly. 
1. Name your choice for President...........ccccccccvcccsccevees 


2. Second choice’ for President 


®@ Choice for Governor Mext tiMe...c.cscccccensscccersrcnsecccvcccsscsscscvcessscvseeseevecess 
4. What is the Supt meee 7 prosperity im your section?........sesee. 


8. Name your favorite farm work........ccccssecccvcccccvcccsccccvcccccccecccccecccssescccecece 
9 Favorite farm machimery. ....ccccccecccvcccccccevcccccccececeecvcccceces 00606b0600000000000068 
10. Favorite agricultural hero, living or dead..eesssceceeeceeeccecesveces Pecrecrccererccescsces 
11. Favorite breeds hogs, cattle, poultry.............s-sseecceesccccccccces ebGebEROE See conceenas 
12. Name two things you like about The Progressive Farmer......... eorvccecccecccececoces 
13. A favorite novel.....cccccscssscsccevescsccccccsescevesece eceecercesens PPTTTTTITIT Titty 
14. A favorite agricultural book.......ccccsccccccccccccccsccccscsecesce PPITTTTTTIITTI TTT itt 
15. A favorite other book: (Mot Bible). ..ccccccvccvcccccccccccecccccccoccsoccccscecoece eoccccoces 
16. A favorite New Testament verse—Book.......sesesssees coos Chapter:.cose o Verse..coes 
17. Old Testament yergey-—Book.........-++00++ Da dil Chapter:..se.. Vers@..soes 
18. How could The Progressive Farmer be improved?.....sscocscscecceveceess evccceves toeee 
ste ood 6504000000bs 060086000 wNOT 560s ose bb enenteen cnet esetheneenses 6oeenesneeses cccceee 


19. Do you use our index on page 2 each week so as not to overlook some good 


article? 


20. Do you appreciate The Progressive Farmer’s advertising policy and guarantee, and 

mention this when writing advertisers? ....ccccccccscccccccesssscscccccccescecsecccsoccccar 
Zi. Do you want a serial or short story every week, even if it crowds out some of our 
NEE GUROIIET ic 8 5 5p. i 4:00:0 9.05502 09 hades NERS Ons ro RGebe 1 Keweewdch take edn ectnbhesneenbes ove 
22. Are our true “Old Times” stories as good as short fiction?.......sssoccscscccese 
23. Do you want our terms to subscription agents? ....cccccccccccccccccccccceccccecccesccces . 
SING ai ciwas wee GUT ERS DONG Taw eau RENW ER ee NSd OO URE TRRAPA NGS HOSES TREK EEA LOOGCKG Edad Out eben ERA 
EOD 5 i sic wn Shee cea Pa Geet dN SKS Cos C4 SeNE DAREN CA OEA ROEDER EASE TON ARTE CANES UUM e aERERA ST iSETeesEES 


(Please write very plainly) 
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McCormick- Deering 
Chattanooga Cane Mills and 
Syrup-Making Equipment 


LF gs apegene yer Chattanooga Cane 
Mills are rugged and powerful. They are 
made to stand the strain of high pressure without 
weakening. They are simple, do not get out of 
order, and are always ready for the heaviest kind of 
work, Built in either horse or motor power type. 


The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- 
munity can furnish you with McCormick-Deering 
Chattanooga equipment. If you will go to his store, 
he will tell you about the complete line of mills, 
furnaces, evaporators, kettles and saccharometers. 
All of these pieces of equipment are made to work 
together and to produce the highest grade of syrup. 





Why not stop at your McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store next time you are in town? 
He will gladly show you the equipment in 
which you are interested. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ¢ Saute Chicago, Il. 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


(15) 809 
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Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


£ OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
in No letter must be over 300 words long. If you wish that your name be withheld, 
so. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“Experiences and Views on Codperative Marketing.”— 
$50 in prizes. Mail letters by August 28, 
“Experiences of Landlords; Experiences of Tenants.”—Mail letters by August 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM*®WOMEN.—“What Can a Woman Do to Combat Monotony”? 
“ail letters by August 30. First prize $5. 


Fp SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“Would a Higher Education Make 
— Life Finer and Richer for Me, and How?”—Mail letters by August 30. First 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes I Have Made."—We will 
Pay $1 for the best such letter each week. 

SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy’s letter 
«nd $l for the best girls letter printed eachweek. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We pay for all good photographs we can use. 
Photos any time. 


Mail 


Soil Tested 


Free 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
‘sour soil. We show you how. We send 
all necessary materials. Same test 
used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. Insures 
bumper crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, all 
fertilizers 16'/, ft. wide— twice width of others. 
Cuts work and time in half. 

Fits any end gate wagon or 
euto truck. Handle material 
once, Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


Something 
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a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 


ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops re- 


&, 4 
quired at an application. $2.50 per "Gu \ Women, g. to.46 bust: M 
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The Progressive Farmep 


Orchard, Garden, and Home Grounds 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Orchard Notes 


ON’T let the orchard go through the 

winter without a cover crop. Much 
humus can be added to the soil with 
these crops, which will increase the fer- 
tility and hold soil 
moisture. Put in the 
cover crop early in 
the fall. 

“—_ 

A mixture of half 
a bushel of cither 
rye or wheat with 
20 pounds of hairy 
vetch for each acre 
is a good mixture. 
If vetch has not been grown on the 
ground before, it will be necessary to 
inoculate it. In the Piedmont and upper 
portions of the South, where crimson 
clover succeeds, a good mixture is 8 to 10 
pounds of crimson clover and 16 pounds 
of hairy vetch. Many have found vetch 
alone 2 good cover crop. When used in 
this way, sow at the rate of 30 pounds to 
the acre. 


MR. NIVEN 


* * & 

If the vetch or crimson clover is to be 
inoculated, this can be done with some 
of the commercial inoculating material, 
or by mixing a half gallon of soil from 
a field where these crops have been 
grown successfully, with a bushel of 
seed. Moisten the soil slightly so as to 
cause it to cling to the seed. 

* * * 

Another good mixture is one come 
posed of 16 pounds of hairy vetch, 8 to 
10 pounds of crimson clover and % 
bushel of either wheat, oats or rye. If 
the ground is poor, rye will probably be 
the most satisfactory 


Effective Method to Control 
Peach Tree Borer 


most de- 


Until 


HE peach tree borer is a 


structive insect of peach trees. 


recently, no very specific metho? of con- 
trol was k.cwi. s«xperts Lave veen trye 
ing to find soriethiug .. a long ‘ime, 
and at last have succeede<. 

A product known 2s paradichiorcucie 
zine has ocen -cuniC © Mos =“2ctively 
control this s¢2t. §s. fact. -is producr has 
been prez7"777 one of the mose vtec 
tive insecticides in existence. 

The proper time to apply this material 
to control the borer is during October. 
A complete and detailed article will ap- 
pear in an early September issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, describing in detail 
how to use this product to control the 
borer. Be on the lookout for it. By 
carrying out the instructions that will be 
given, one may absolutely control this 
destroyer of peach trees. 


Home Ground Notes 


ic EEP flowers blooming by cutting off 
all faded ones from the annual flow- 
ering plants. Blooms should be cut when 
fully open, provided, of course, it is from 
a plant that is expected to continue to 
bloom. 

** * 

Nasturtiums, petunias, sweet peas and 
other annual blooming plants of this kind 
will bloom much longer and produce bet- 
ter blooms if blooms are kept cut as fast 
as they open. 

cus 

Pinch out the tips of coleus plants. 
This prevents them from producing seed. 
It also causes them to branch out. When 
a coleus plant produces seed, it becomes 
scraggy and rough looking. This can 
be prevented by pinching out the tips 
when the desired height is attained. 

7 o 


Train vines the way they should go. 
Thev ean be trained to grow in almost 


y direction simply by turning them 
aud pomtine m the desired direction. If 
they are gsrowne wn oo the top of the 
house or other place where they are “oi 
desirea, simpiy curn back and let them 
grow in the same direction from which 
they, came. 

* 9 @ 

. Cui of the suckers trom the rose busi. 
es. Particularly should those which 
come out near the ground be cut oft, be- 
cause they usually come from below the 
point where the plant was budded or 
grafted. These suckers, therefore, come 
from the rootstock, and are usually very 
inferior as far as producing roses is 
concerned. 


Garden Notes 


EEP on planting snap beans. Except 

in the Upper South, plantings should 
be made up to September and several 
weeks later than this in the extreme 
southern portions. Remember that the 
snap bean is good only when it is tender 
and crisp, and that when grown rapidly 
the snaps are often secured within four 
to six weeks from date of planting. 

* * x 


Well prepared ground is said to be 
half the battle in growing any crop. This 
is especially true with late summer and 
fall garden crops. Therefore, in plant- 
ing these late garden crops, make sure 
that the ground is thoroughly prepared 
and entirely free of sticks, weeds, stones, 
or anything that would interfere 
erowing conditions of 


ett... 
with 
vegetables. 


the best 
es £ 


Many gardens are so located that they 
can be watered. Very often one can, by 
giving a thorough watering, carry thre 
A light 


Thor- 


vegetables over a severe drouth 


sprinkling, howe ver, 18 no rood 


oughly soak the ground at each tim 
water is applied. Never apply the 
middle of the day, but late in the after. 
noon, and then early the next morning 
cultivate so as to leave loose soil on top 
and prevent the evaporation of the 


slluistu.& 


e 
\ 

a 
v 


» * * 


; 


‘ compost shouto be Rep. a: 


Pui down a iayer of leaves. gra 

a iayer oF rich sou 

abie. pur on a tayer of woac 

follow with a faver oF any ¢ : 
about the place tat wiil decay. ijcop 
the whole heap wet by -water .g tre. 
quently. Around every farm home a 
large amount of this fertilizer can be 
made from refuse, and it is certainly 
good for the garden. ; 


eic.; then 


Save Bean Seed From Late 
Crop 


EANS are often attacked by anthrac. 

nose. It appears in the form of 
on the pods and lessens the value of the 
bean for eating purposes. It can be con- 
trolled by spraying with Bordeaux mix. 
ture just as the bcan pods are formed. 


spots 


Still another method of lessening the 
damage from this disease is to plant seed 
which came from plants entirely free of 
this disease. Beans grown in late sume 
mer or early fall are not usually attack- 
ed by this disease. Those who save seed 
should make plantings during August 
from which to secure next year’s seed, 
This is a small point but one that may 
very well mean the difference between 
disease-free and diseased next 
year. 


bean 


Bn DOA SES are that this is agood 


some good secd 


year to save out grain 
for sale this fall. There is alway 


age of wheat, oats and Abruzzi rye seed 


hort- 


from home grown stock. 


What Price Will Cotton Bring? 


Aspects of the Cotton Supply and Demand Situation 
By B. L. MOSS 


Some 


ONG ago I learned that the man who 

essays to prophesy is throwing a 

boomerang that may come back and 

hit him squarely between the eyes, to- 

tally disqualifying him as a prophet not 

without honor. In 

this discussion, I do 

not intend prophesy- 

ing; rather, 1 ex- 

pect to present cer- 

tain facts, drawing 

therefrom certain 

conclusions. By 

these conclusions, I 

expect to be guided; 

MR. MOSS but the reader is not 

advised to accept or reject them. Rather, 

he should consider the facts, and then 

butt with his own head. Let us study 

briefly some of the outstanding features 
of the present cotton situation. 


I.—Raw Cotton Supplies Are Scant 


OT since 1914 have we made a 

bumper crop of cotton. During the 
four-year period, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 
1914, we averaged about 15,000,000 bales 
a year, whereas the average crop for the 
past four years has been only about 
10,500,000 bales. Yet in 1914, at the time 
the World War began, the markets were 
absorbing these big crops at around 12 
or 13 cents,—a price that then gave to a 
bale of cotton as great a purchasing 
power as it has today at 20 to 25 cents. 
Europe in those days was able to take 
8,000,000 to 11,000,000 bales a year, or 
about the equivalent of our present av- 
erage crop. 

Investigators who have been on the 
@round report that Europe has less raw 
cotton on hand and scantier stocks of 
Cotton goods than for many years. We 
are told, also, that the same conditions 


prevail in America. There is the small- 
est surplus of raw cotton we have had 
probably since the Civil War, and no- 
where is there a surplus of manufactured 
cotton goods. 


II.—Continued Short Crops 
Probable 


ITH the weevil all over the Belt, 

and with the growing labor shortage, 
it will take higher than present prices to 
materially increase the size of our pres- 
ent average crops. Georgia a few years 
ago made 2,750,000 bales; recently, she 
has been making around 750,000. Louis- 
iana in the old pre-weevil days made as 
much as 1,000,000 bales in one year; now 
300,000 to 500,000 seems to be her limit. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and South 
Carolina have fallen off in about equal 
proportion, and it is very probable that 
North Carolina will suffer losses equally 
great in the near future. 


Of course, the South has the land to 
produce two or three times the cotton we 
are now making; but the boll weevil, labor 
shortage and present prices are serving 
and will serve to hold down production. 
If cotton should go to 40 or 50 cents and 
remain there a few years, so as to turn 
the flow of labor toward the farms, 
rather than away from them, we could 
most certainly greatly increase the size 
of our crops. 


ilIl.—European Developments the 
Key to the Situation 


[* Europe’s pre-war buying capacity 
were at once restored, I believe cotton 
would go to 50 to 75 cents a pound; but 


* S525 =. 


this, of course, is something we cannot 
hope for. At best, we shall probably 
have no more than a very gradual restor- 
ation of normal conditions in European 
countries, with a gradually rising buying 
power. 

The reparations deadlock between 
France and Germany is the real stumb- 
ling block in the way of the restoration 
of Europe to its pre-war economic status. 
Here, however, 1 hardly see how the sit- 
uation can become worse, and I believe it 
will soon improve. An encouraging fac- 
tor is the large increase in food crops in 
Continental Europe, indicating that more 
of their purchasing power may this year 
be devoted to commodities other than 
foodstuffs. It has been food first with 
them, and now that this immediate need 
is being supplied, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that their demand for cotton and 
cotton goods will increase. 

The European political situation ap- 
pears to be the real key to the cotton 
price situation. When definite and steady 
improvement in Europe becomes appar- 
ent we shall probably have a quickened 
demand for cotton and cotton goods, 
with rising prices. 


IV.—Holding Versus Selling 


S THIS is written, average opinion 

is that our crop this year will be 
around 12,000,000 bales. This, at the 
present rate of consumption, will just 
barely supply the mills of the world for 
the next 12 months. However, Texas 
seems to have a good crop, and consum- 
ers of raw cotton apparently expect 
Texas growers to sell as fast as they 
pick, almost regardless of price. I ex- 


pect myseli to see the August and Sep- 
etember market sell below 20 cents, be- 
cause when Texas has a large crop she 
usually sells rapidly. 
But this does not mean that cot 
probabiy be low all the season. 
when the 
lieve cotton will go back up to 
somewhat in 
and demand 
crop proves to be materially larg 
present ind unk 
economic and political conditi 
e, rather than better, I exp 
stiff demand and 
trices by late winter or early 


pressure is removy 


, A 
Keeping with 


+1, 
situation; and unl 


indications, 


de cide dly 


With these facts in mind, it is m) 
viction that we have never had a more 
favorable situation for profiting by grad- 
ual marketing. It looks as if cotton 
association members will have a repeli- 
tion of the experience of last year, wheal 
prices opened rather low and remained 
so until along in October, when a steady 
rise that lasted for several months set 
in, netting members several 
pound more than if they had sold theif 
entire crops as ginned. 

As stated in the outset, it has not beet 
my purpose to essay the role of prophet: 
rather, I have attempted to set down the 
facts as I see them, and present what t0 
me appear to be the logical conclusions 
to be drawn therefrom. The acceptance 
or rejection of these conclusions, I leave 
to the reader’s own judgment, after he 
has weighed the facts, factors and influ 
ences that bear upon the situation. 


cents 4 





N 1921, smokers caused a fire-loss of 
$25,992,033 in the United States. This 
is $5,000,000 more than the loss caused © 
ty any other agent.—Will Brown ¢ 
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Cow Testing Proves Out 


Worth Thousands of Dollars to Fairfax County 
By F. A. BUCHANAN 


Dairy Extension Department, V. 


F ANY dairyman doubts the real prac- 

tical value in dollars and cents of a 

cow-testing association, we would like to 
refer him to what one good association 
has done for the dairymen in Fairfax 
County, Va., in three years. 

The first annual report three years ago 
showed an average production of less 
than 250 pounds of butterfat per cow. By 
continual selection and elimination of the 
mprofitable cows, and by good feeding, 
the average production of butterfat was 
raised 55 pounds per cow or approxi- 
mate'y 20 per cent in three years. Ex- 
pressed in dollars this increase in produc- 
tion alone was worth $2,000 to each mem- 
ber. Add to this the increased sale value 
of cows and their offspring by reason of 
the association records, along with the 
saving in feed by good feeding methods, 
and it will make this association worth 
$5,000 to each member. 

The 1922 annual report shows an aver- 
age of 665 cows tested in 36 herds with 
production of 7,726 pounds of 
milk and 305 pounds of butterfat. The 
average cow in Virginia produces only 
2500 pounds of milk and less than 100 
pounds butterfat. <A 
the average Fairfax 
County Cow Association this year 
with that of three years ago and with the 
present average production for the whole 
state shows the tremendous possibilities 


an average 


comparison oi 
production of the 
Testing 


of cow-testing association work. 
The following six factors show just 
why this association has proved profitable. 


Rach factor is a cardinal principle that 
should be adopted by every dairyman 
whether in an association or not. 

1, One hundred and nine cows sent to 
the butcher because they were unable to 
pay their feed bill and give owner a de- 
cent income in three years, 


2. One hundred per cent purebred sires. 
3. One 


tested. 


hundred per cent tuberculosis 


4. Forty-nine silos built. 


5. Three hundred and five heifer calves 
faised by members of the association. 

6. Scientific feeding practiced. 

The best herd in this association was a 
herd of 47 grade Holstein cows owned 
by J. R. McMillian, Hendon, Va., with an 
average production of 9,914 pounds of 
milk and 339 pounds of butter fat. 

Sadie, a 
owned hy 


five-year-old grade Holstein, 
Ben Middleton, Herndon, Va., 
was the highest producing cow in the as- 
sociation for the past testing year. She 


(Pe 


P.1., Blacksburg, Va. 


produced 18,490 pounds of milk and 729.6 
pounds of butterfat, her average test be- 
ing 3.95 per cent. This great record 
makes her the champion grade cow of 
the entire South. Sadie was milked only 
twice a day and was fed and cared for 
under good farm conditions. Her owner 
has a right to be proud of this great cow 
and her record. 

If it hadn’t been for this cow-testing 
association the dairymen in Fairfax 
County, Va., would not be as prosperous 
as they are today. They would not have 
had such a high average production and 
Sadie, the champion grade cow of the 
South would never have been discovered. 
Perhaps you have a champion cow in 
your county. There is no doubt but what 
you have some “boarders” in your herd 
that are keeping your profitable produc- 
ers from making money for you, unless 
you have an outstanding herd unlike the 
great eangaeny in your state. 


See What Other Farmers Are 
Doing 


At THIS season, I believe farmers 
might well spend considerable time 
in seeing what other farmers, particu- 
larly the best in their section, are do- 
ing. Nearly every county has a few 
outstanding farmers who are con- 
spicuously successful along some par- 
ticular line or lines, and farmers gen- 
erally should visit the farms of such 
farmers and learn all they can about 
their better methods. 

Our state experiment stations, too, 
in these days of the automobile and 
good roads, are in easy reach of many 
thousands of*farmers, and a visit to 
them at this season cannot fail to be 
of interest and value to any farmer 


who may make the trip. Fertilizer 
and variety tests with our various 
crops will be found particularly in- 


structive. 

Make up a party of a few of your 
neighbors who are true seekers after 
better ways and methods, pack the 
lunch box, and go out on a day’s agri- 
cultural excursion. It will pay you. 





ORTH CAROLINA manufactured 

24,000,000,000 cigarets in 1921. Com- 
puting the cost of a cigaret at 1 cent, 
and value of an acre of land at $100, the 
cost of this production of cigarets would 
purchase the State of North Carolina in 
14 years. 





OLLOIM 


6—The Proper Method of Housing and 
Handling the Farm Flock. 





Mixtures for North Carolina 
19— ie 3 ‘all Army Worm. 
Pur ( lover on the Farm. 
%-How to Use Lime. 


B3—Score Card for Swine. 
2%—Score Card for Mutton Sheep. 
ssful Sheep and Lamb Raising. 


blank, and mail to . 
- Write very plainly. 
Post Office. 
Dear Sir: 





“mark in the above list.. 


Free North Carolina Bulletins That Will Help You—Order 


Now 
ING is a list of North Carolina Extension circulars that will help 
our progressive farmers this month and next: 

EXTENSION CIRCULARS 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BULLETINS 


put an X-mark opposite the.names of those bulletins or circulars 
ecd most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following 
Agricultural Editor, State Extension Service, Raleigh, N. 


&—O ization and Management of 
Fairs. 
A—C osition and Fertilizing Value of 
a Farm C 7 s. 
wep nut. 
De 1910—C anning Fruits and Vegetables. 
e -y 1917—{ ‘rop Rotative Systems Adap- 
‘ : to Sections Infested with Tobacco 
Feb The Home Orchard. 
In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, 
do 1s to 
you n 


h In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 1 
thank you to send me the Extension Circulars or Bulletins I have checked with 
Yours very truly, 


80—Soy Bean Harvesters. 

21—The School Pig. 

&—Growing Sweet Sorghum .nd Making 
Sorghum Syrup. 

0—Farm Advertising. 

%—Vetch for North Carolina. 

97—Secore Card for Lard Type Hogs. 


100—Score Card for Draft Horses. 

109—Score Card for Mules. 

117—Equipment for Making Sorghum 
Syrup. 

118—-Farm Fencing 

12:—The Home Garden 


122—The Farm and Home Garden Manual. 
126—Culling and Feeding Poultry. 


Nov., 1919 
matoes. 
Jan., 1920—Control 


Control of Late Blight of To 


of Cotton Wilt and 


Control of Cotton Anthracnose. 


all you have to 








ORDER NOW! 


Limestone Plants are 
taxed to capacity every 
year to take care of 
September shipments. 


AMERICAN 


LIMESTONE CO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

















How much more could your fon : produce} You 
don’t know until every acre yields 100% _ Ditch! 
Drain! Terrace! Make every foot work for you. 

Thousands of farmers are piling up profits with 


Sold on 
ela 10 Days 


Farm Ditcher, Semeneer me: r + A [fe & 
and Road Grad 

Works in any soil, by i. on Cots V shared 
ditch open, drain, tile or irrigation down 4 feet; 
cleans old ditches, builds terraces. All steel—re- 
versible, Nothing to get out of ee horses or tractor. 
SEND FOR Jess: fella yoo all about ee Bitch 
FREE BOOK, f: ter yo e eed tN all abou Cc 

QWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER co., reo 

Box 531 Owensbero, Kentucky 





You Can Save $352 


Recover it 
yourself, 


and Custom tailor 
$4.45 up made tofit a 
-, makes an 
ParcelsPostpaid models. Roof 
and quarters sewed together, with rear fasteners, 
welts and tacks, complete. Any ly can putit 
on. Give name, yk ae —? your car, 
Catalog FREB. Fr4. 
LIBERTY TOP& Tike ¢ = 












‘$63 5Q Direct to You 

9 From Factory. 

Buggies, Wagons and Har- 
mess. 90-Day Trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Write for 
catalog showing reduced 
Georgia Buggy Ce., 
Griffin, Ga. 
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MakeYour Home 


InHopewell » 

( Virginia) 

You Can Live Well Here at 
Low Cost. Plenty of Work 


for the Whole Family at 
GOOD PAY. 


OPEWELL is an 


attractive, mod- 
ern City. Mild, heal- 
thy climate. Schools, 
churches, amusements, 
etc. Near Petersburg and 
Richmond. Homes with 
all conveniences at very 
low rentals. Good board 
in dormitories or private 
families cheap. 
Bring The Family— 
and make Hopewell your 
home. We offer employ- 
ment to entire families— 
men, women, boys and 
girls (over 14). 


No Experience Necessary 
Good wages while learn- 
ing. Light, pleasant, 
steady work. No lint or 
dust. 


No Lay-Offs or Labor Troubles 
If your health is good and 
eyesight normal, come at 
once—or write for free il- 
lustrated folder. State 
number of workers in 
family and mention this 
Mewspaper. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Company 


ef America, Hopewell, Va 
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$50 to$100 a Week 


—and much more is being made by many of our 4000 Paul 
men demonstrating and selling— 


AiR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


one improvement ever made. Air Gauge tn valve stem of 
6 ahowa = epessure - agiance. Build a profitable and per- 
manent it busine of your ow xperience sot necessary. We teach 
you how to sell and give caxsiusive territory, Free book expisins all, 


PAUL RUBGER Co. Dept. 26. Salisbury, %. C, 
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Ob frés-Are you Insured? 


Licurnnc causes thousands of fires a year 
that destroy farm property, yet lightning is only 


one cause of loss. 









































To help the farmers of America check up the 
property they own, so that they can wisely insure 
against fire and lightning, the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company has prepared a handy inventory 
book, called “MY PROPERTY.” 
to fix the value of your build- 
ings, their contents, your live 
stock, and all kinds of personal 
property. 

Send for this booklet. 
the coupon. 


\ HARTFORD FIRE 
\INSURANCE C¢ 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTIG”4 > 


It makes it easy 


Use 
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Good Paint 


AT LOW DIRECT PRICES 


When you need paint for any purpose, 
write us for low factory prices on high- 
grade Paints, Varnishes, etc. 


Worthamite Liquid ROOF CEMENT 
For all buildings—new or old. Ready to 
use; easily applied; outlasts the building. 
Write for circular. 

Wortham Paint Co., Richmond, Va. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 


At $1 Each. 
Also Pullets, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
rices. Exceptional value in our Trios and Breed- 
ng Pens of Select Breeders. Just what you need 
to improve your foundation stock 
Write for Circular and Price List. 

Riverside Poultry Farm, R-11B, Knoxville, Tenn, 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


[ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CHIC PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 
































orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 


Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 
to ship. A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free, 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


CHICKS Pont Cicas Pay Well. 


Popular Varieties $14.00 per 100 





Leghorns Ds 00 per 100 
ite’ for ‘ 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 





QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10 Barred Rocks, lle 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes suff Orping- 
tons, 1l2c. Assorted, % Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


Catalog Free, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Baby Chicks — - September 





Ship Wednesdays Per.. 50 100 500 
Brown, White Leghorns.. $3.25 $6.00 $10.00 $45.00 
Rocks, Reds, Buffs $3 75) $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 
Mixed for Broilers 00 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
20,000 Weekly. Cc. A NORMAN. Knoxville, Tenn 





Chicks— 7c Up, C.0.D. —Chicks 


ROCKS, REDS, LEG HORNS and MIXED 
per cent delivery guaranteed 18th season 
(ata “ 


Box 36, 


190 


Cc. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 








Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed 
16th season. White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10 
Reds, Rocks, Mii reas ye na 100, Order 
now from ' rence: two bank 

SEAGLE POULTRY FARM. Morristown, Tenn. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


____~BERKSHIRES 


) PROFITABLE—— 
| ‘ 


BERKSHIRES 


Are the kind that are bred to far- 
row and raise large litters of vig- 
orous pigs that quickly develop 
into hogs of the highest possible 
quality at the lowest cost. We 
breed that kind from long experi- 








ence in selection, mating and de- 
velopment. 

Let us write you about how to 
start a herd with a small outlay 


of money. All ages at all times. 


PINEHURST FARM, Leonard Tufts, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


Owner, 














DUROC.-JERSEYS 


Jordan’s Wonder 7 


Twice Grand Champion N. C. State Fair. 











Is today bigger and better than ever before and 
will be ready bad again “knock ‘em cold"’ in Octo- 
ber. very select lot of GILTS will go in our 


BIG sk PTEMB k R SALE, sired by this 
great champion. 


q JORDAN DUROC FARM, 


bred to or 


MccCullers, N. C. 

















J 
CHOICE DUROCS—BOARS, SOWS, GILTS, PIGS 
Champion breeding ‘Scissors Fashion Plate,’’ ‘‘Orion 
Sensation Jr.,"’ and ‘‘Sensation Leader Jr. 2nd,” 
heads my herd of big sows. Service Boars, Bred and 





Open Sows and Gilts, Pigs, either sex. Special price 
for next 30 days. 

A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 

HOLSTEINS 
nn nnn en en oe 
. . 
— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 
All cows have yearly records A. R. S. O. testing 
oe gana for many years. King Segis-Ormsby 
ng. 


JOS. A. TURNER, San nag 
Department F, Hollins Coliege, Virginia 


SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
poet calves eos ae steers phot, make rapid ome 

and dress out a percentage at 
the market. For information, 


ORTHOE REEDE' SSN. 
























In The Poultry Yard 


J. H. WOOD 


Culling: Summary 
HARACTERISTICS of 
due to heavy production: 


1, Healthy, 


and contented. 


good layers 


active, energetic, gentle 





2. Head refined, 
beak strong, eyes 
bright and full. 

3. Late moulting 
(not before Octo- 
ber). 

4. Pigmentation 
bleached from all 
sections. 

MR. WOOD 5. Capacity, at 


least two fingers between the pelvic bones 
and four from pelvic to keel bone. 

6. Quality: Skin 
thin, pliable. 

7. Legs straight, toenails short. 


soft, pliable; bones 


8. Back broad, carried well back to 
tail. 

9, Plumage old, dirty, dry, rough and 
worn. 


Characteristics of poor layers 
1. Sickly, 
2. Crow-headed; 
small comb. 
3. Early 
ber l. 
4. Yellow legs and beak. 


5. Capacity between pelvic bones less 


inactive, wild, and nervous. 


sunken, sleepy eyes, 


moulting, prior to Septem- 


than two fingers, and between pelvic 
bones and keel bones less than four 
fingers, 

6. Skin hard and stiff, bones thick 
and hard. 

7. Back narrow and pinched 

8. Plumage new, clean 





DETERMINING PRESENT PRODUCERS 
Chara Laying Hen 3 iying Hen 
Vent ..{Large, oblong. moist |Sma and, dry 

ind flabby | kered 
P and well | Rig nd cling 
Pelvic bo | » a h 
| ‘ 
I a at i Small, pale and 
Comb | anid t i 
' ‘ 
Mites 
NY wood preservative will be found 
excellent for keeping down the trou- 
blesome mite. It may be applied as a 
spray or may be painted on the wood- 
work about the roost, dropping board, 
and nest. One treatment will last sev- 


Mixture should be applied 
so as to allow it to soak 
in well before Wood 
preservative will burn the feet and body 
in case the bird comes in contact with it 
when first applied. 


Green Feed 


eral months. 
early in the day 
birds go to roost. 


REEN succulent crops form an im- 

portant part of the poultry ration at 
this season. \lfalta makes the best 
grazing green crop for chickens. Oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, can be used in some 
sections at this time. Rape is an excel- 
lent green feed and will continue to 
grow throughout the winter. Cabbage 
and collards may also be used. Any 


green pasturage or succulent crop will 
lower the mortality, increase growth or 
production and help to minimize the feed 
bill at this season. When birds are con- 
fined, grass or green stuff may be chop- 
ped fine. 


Birds for Exhibition 


T IS not too early to be thinking about 

and working with birds to be exhibited 
at your county or state fair. Select the 
best exhibition birds and give them spe- 
cial attention and care. Keep them in 
the shade and encourage exercising, at 
the same time handle and make them 
gentle. ass is well to remember that con- 
and training 


U io: 





that is not in the best condition, poorly 
trained, or both. 





Growing Richer With Clover 


IX years ago, when we took charge 
of our present farm, we began a rota- 
tion of (1) land sowed to wheat or other 


small grain, (2) sowing red clover in 
grain the following spring, (3) letting 
land stay in clover two seasons, (4) 


plowing under a last crop in seed the 
last season, (5) followed with corn the 
next season,-and (6) corn to be followed 
with small grain again, thereby letting 
clover help to reseed itself. 


We have in this way not only built up 
our land, but have had an abundance of 
good hay for our cattle and mules. And 
I find it a mighty good feed for both. 
When mules are idle they will not need 
very much grain with it to keep them fat. 


Also by doing this we do not have to 
rob our corn for fodder and tops for 
feed, thereby gaining in more and better 
corn. So far, any surplus we have hap- 
pened to have, sold at the barn either by 
the stack or load. In that way we have 
been to no expense to bale or haul. 


Orange County, N. C. 7. A 





Clover Increases Foy’s Corn 
Yield 15 Bushels Per Acre 


M. FOY, of Jones County, N. C, 
has found that it pays to use clover 
in building up his corn yields. 


In a demonstration conducted in co- 
Operation with County Agent E. F. 
Fletcher this past se an of 
Mr. Foy’s corn land was fertilized with 
125 3-3 fertilizer before 


acre 


ason, 


pounds of an 8 


the corn was planted on May 16. On 
one-fourth of the acre, crimson clover 
was plowed under before the corn was 
planted; one-fourth had the clover 
grazed and the stubble plowed under 
one-fourth was given a top-dressing of 


and one-fourth 
tt with nothing 


an 0-9-2 
was used as a check pk 


200 pounds of 


except the 8-3-3. ~ 

Here are the yields: 

i ith clover..........41.5 bu. per acre 
Plot with clover stubble..37.7 bu. per acre 
Plot ith top-dresser.....34.6 bu. per acre 
Pl used as check.......26.4 bu. per acre 
The plot which was fertilized with 


an 8-3-3 mixture gave only 26.4 bush- 
els, while the plot on which clover was 
also plowed under, gave a yield of 41.5, 
increase over 15 bushels per 


an of 


acr¢ 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United States 

Department of Agriculture 

of weather and crop conditions 
last week :— 


“The as a whole was generally 
unfavorable for cotton. The continued 
unusually high temperatures and absence 
of rainfall retarded progress in western 
sections, and excessive rains were again 
detrimental in southern portions of the 
eastern section. In most northern por- 
tions, however, cotton made good pro- 
gress. Cotton deteriorated in Texas, and 
its condition there is rather poor to fair; 
in Oklahoma its condition is rather poor 
to very good. In Arkansas, Tennessee, 
the Carolinas, and most northern parts of 
Georgia and Alabama cotton made mainly 
good progress. In the southern portions 
of Georgia and Alabama, and generally 
over Mississippi and Louisiana, the condi- 
tion of cotton is only fair, and little pro- 
gress was made during the week on ac- 
count of excessive rainfall. Boll weevil 
are numerous and doing considerable 
damage in areas where there was too 
much rainfall, but are doing less damage 
in drier sections. Sweet potatoes, rice, 
sugar cane, and most Stuck crops, made 
more important ¢ is- 


summary 
as issued 


1 
week 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With a 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Worg 
Always address THE Pe ORR SEIVE 

FARMER, Raleigh, N 


The above rate applies to AN 
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Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. Stat. 

plainly what edition you wish to use. 
BERKSHIRES 

3erkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, Atuerican 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 

Big Type Prolific Berkshire Pigs—Special prices for 
this month. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. < 

Large Type Registered Berkshires—20 ice bred 
gilts, August, September farrow. Also | founda 
tion trios. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction aranteed, 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. : 

Fo r Sale—10 g00 d res gistered "Berkshire t Ts, weigh. 
ing from 150 to 170 Ibs.; 25 registered Berkshire pigs 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilts, weighing from 
100 to 300 Ibs. each. Apply Bayville Farms, Lyny. 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings, Manager. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Chester White Information—Prices. Boxy Hollow 

Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC. JERSEYS 








_Durocs—50 head. W. W 





Choice Re ~cgg “hag Sted- 


man, Moncure, 








Duroc Pigs—8 old, $8. 


Farm, Crouse, N. 
Bred sows, gilt, 


Choice Registered 


weeks 
Indian Creek Duroc c. 





Duroc-Jerseys—Choice breeding. 



























pigs, all ages. Prices reasonable. J. P. Alexander, 
Fairfield, Virginia. 

Registered Cherry King March Boars—$l2. Bred 
sows, $40. Perfect satisfaction for the m ¥ guaran. 
teed. John Skinner, . Littleton, N. 

Registered Duroes—C hoice, big type. spring sows, 
boars, pigs, bred gilts. Reduced prices, 30- days, 
Willow Glen Stock Man, Brandy Station, Va 

ESSEX 











Registered Essex—Big type, large, thrifts ; 























service | boars. E. A. Ald lridge, Randlemar N 
oO. I. C.’s 

o> & Cs ’s of f All A Ages—All pigs sired by champion 
boars, many by our nore champion boar. J. F. Pat- 
terson & Son, Bedford, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Poland-Chinas, McMahan [Bros., Se 
vierville, Tenn. 

R tered Big g Type I Poland- China Boar—2% years 
old, $50. S. C Riddle, Carthage, N. C 











































Six Purebred Big Bone Poland- China 
weeks 0 ld, $7.50 each. D, C >ropst, Bla 

100 He ad- aoe registered bis type | Wwe 
ing Bred gilt Sé e boars, pigs. Mt 
Stock Farm, ow, airfie Id, Va, 

Big Bone: ik Polar d ae as—Western br g U 
bred gilts, service boar and pigs . Write f Ma 
J K Ramsey, Bry ant, Virgir 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
‘or the Rest in ‘Angue Cattle—Writ sanford & 
Mocksville, N. ¢ 
1 Angus Cows and Calves 
; in fine condition, la 
i 
GUERNSEYS 

Registered Guernsey Cow and Heifer ¢ Ga 
iF 
~ fi Holstein Bull 
91 ra ths, of 
b ve for 
{ + { } 

JERSEYS 

Bulls, Heifers — Register Merit. stock. Accredited 
herd. Mt. Pleasant St och Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

For Sale—Fresh, Registered Jersey ( 3 years 
old. Also Duroc pigs. W. W. Thomas, Falls Chureb, 
Virginia s 

For Sale—10 Full Stock and Grade Jer Heifers— 
Coming 2 years old; all bred to a purebred Jersey 
A. R. Glosson, Bonlee, N. C. a 

SHEEP 

Choice Shropshire Rams. Donald Gre Oakland, 

Tit ois. 





Sunnyside, 























































































~ Hampshire Sheep — ‘Rams and Ewes 
Jonesville, a. a 

Purebred Hampshire Sheep — Mature ewes, - 
lambs, ram lambs. Purebred Shorhorn ves, male 
and females; milking strain. Stock ii lid coud 
tion, Prices right. te S. Kegley, Wythes Va 

nena 
_HORSES 

— —— 

ed Stallio B 5 hy 
€ ould 8? 
- Xs 4 "y ae 

ndard trotte: a pacel 

d; can go in 2:05. I $500. 

: 208 Lincoln Life Bldg. B 
Ala Ei: 

J S 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Purebred Devon Cattle and Southdow Sheep tot 
Sale H. ¢ Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 

The first check for $100 gets 5 Holstein calves ( 
heifers), 10 weeks old 26 Be autiful hi rade i 
Jersey heifers. $43, some to freshen this fall. 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. aa 
een 

DOGS 

Male Cees years old; $25. T. F. Green, Eller 
boro, N. 

"Collie Pups—Heelers. H. ©. Whisnant, Sheltf 

C., Route 4. 5 

Two Broken Opossum Dogs—For $25. Write ©. ™ 
Cox, Case ade, i Po 

Registered Walker Hound Puppies—3 months old, 
$25 pair. J. Hollingsworth, Mt. Airy, N _C. oa 

Pedigreed Airedale Pups — Males, $1 female 
$12.50. N. J. Gant, Independent Life Building, - 
ville. Tenn. ri 

English Shepherd Pups—Kight weeks a J 
heelers. Dogs, $10; bisches, $5. Guaranteed. * 
Fesmire, 1285 Randolph Ave., Greensboro N. Go 

Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller’s Fa —" os 
Book—64 pages on care, feeding, trainin¢ Me ribute 
ment chart, and Senator Vest’s eslabrati dog medi 
to a Dog.”’ ete. Also full list of Sergeants G08 name 
cines, the standard for 44 years. Just s y i anse 
and address. Our free advice departme! wit a 
any question about your dog’s health fi . 
Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Richn ee 

MISCELLANEOUS _ nn ye 

Canaries, Talking Parrots, Gold Fis! "Moca 3s 

Dogs, oe é@ reply. Souther Pet - 


Winston-Salem, N. 


WANTED TO BUY 
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DIFFERENCE 


THE 


A} 1 time sa 4 cat carrying 
nape « « 
) } u ain’t 
. » Se 
f+ i it 
be 
A PF VT SUITOR 
| I n er ig or 
Mr nt 1it han 1g 
ar J t arolina Hts., 
s It b » they int throw 
out t dish water thout getti jesse 
wet Spray Arrow 
FCOD FOR THOUGHT 
H What are you cutting out of the 
paper 
u a man getting a divorce be- 
cat's fe went through his pockets. 
J What you going to do with it? 
lim—Put in in my pocket.—Legion Weekly. 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER 





The i and the weather 
y ive together, 
Pi hat yf t moon 
not change the weather 
I ‘“} no moon at all, 
\ iat may scem strange,) 
'" hould have weather 
t's subject to change 
. 


ar d Que ri a” 


otes 


ANOTHER WHACK AT LAWYERS 


THE MULE HADN'T THOUGHT OF THAT 


wn © 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
—By J. P. Alley—— 


| Cor 1923 by The B 
fpEevs. 


5 MAN BIN TRYIN’ 
T’ SELL ME A DAWG, BUT 
ATTER HE FOUN’ OUT I 
DIDN’ WANT ‘IM, DEN’ HE 
GIMME Two-BiTs T’ CAY 
IM oFF!! 


ell Syndicate, 


Inc.) 
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Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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Farmer’s Exchange or Display 


Advertising — Which? 


T WILL pay you to use this Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 








ment for your advertising. If you have any considerable 

quantity of livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, ma- 
chinery, or lands for sale, however, it will pay you still better 
to run a DISPLAY AI] YVERTISEMENT with u 

A larger advertisement with attractive display type, and 
possibly with a sti ig illustration, will attract the atten- 
tion of readers more notably than a small Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisement. 

For persons doing business in a small way, we recommend 
the Farmers’ Exchange. For persons with any considerable 
volume of business, we recommend display advertising. 


R RATES, if interested. The Progressive 


Farmer will gladly help you get up your advertisement in the 
most attractive possible wording and appearance. Address 


Advertising Department, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, 














(19) 813 





Farm for Rent—Good stock 
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This 
v0k Brinds 
New York 


to Your Door 


AVEN’T you longed, almost every season, to visit the big 
metropolis; to review the new styles and to take advan- 


tage of the tremendous bargains? 


Who hasn’t? Then think 


of being able to enjoy the solid satisfaction of shopping to your 
heart’s content, choosing to suit yourself from huge stocks of the latest styles. 
No longer is it necessary to make a personal trip to New York, for 


this surprising book brings New York to you. 


Every page reflects the ad- 


vantages of the great market in style, quality, variety and, best of all, in 


the lower-than-usual prices. 


Seated in comfort at home, you can 
now shop in the style center and market 
center of America, choosing at leisure 
from among the finest that New York has 
to offer in up-to-the-minute, fashionable 
wearing apparel for every member of your 
family and from a general line of mer- 
chandise complete enough to supply your 
home or your farm. 


And everything is guaranteed. When 
you see an illustration in the catalog and 


read the description, you can believe in 
both implicitly, for both must pass the 
acid test of TRUTH. 


The new edition of this splendid book 
is now ready. If you are an old customer 
you needn’t be told to look for it—you 
will. If you are not already on our mail- 
ing list and want a catalog, use the coupon 
below TODAY and this fine new catalog 
will—Entirely Free—‘Bring New York 
to Your Door.” 


Both New and 
Low Priced 


This Bolivia Coat, with 
its Collar of Manchu- 
rian Wolf and lining of 
Satin de Chine, reflects 
the newer mode in 
women’s coats for the 
fall and winter. 

It is typical of the 
wide range of styles and 
the appealing prices 
that you will find all 
through the catalog. 





See ‘‘Your Bargain 
Book,”” Page 4A— 
also pages 4 to 33 for 
other coat bargains. 








m-Charles William Stores t« 
ww Work City 


224 Stores Building 


Please send m 


FREE uit ) for Fali and Winter. This 
places me under no ob! tion Please write plainly 


Name 
Rural Route or Street Number 


City and State 


This Book Brings New York Fo Your Door 


Cut Out This Coupon 
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